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On march 3, 1938, her Aunt Mina wrote this letter to Elizabeth, my wife’s mother : 

« Elizabeth dear, 

Many happy returns to you for your birthday. You will be perplexed when you open the tube I 
have sent you. Don't be scared, though, its your Aunt Minna’s doings, perfectly harmless, and 
yet I hope will give you much satisfaction. It is the only one of it’s kind in existence and as 
there is not another Elizabeth Root in existence either, there never will be another family tree 
just like this one. 

I spent a large part of a summer, several years ago, translating my old German copy which 
came down thru my mother. The German lettering was so fine I had to use a magnifying glass 
to read it. I learned much of the old German speech and legal terms too, and in fact it was 
most interesting work. I thought as our Gildemeister family was now scattered all over 
America, we should have an English copy, also I had in mind a conversation with your 
mother, back in the time when you lived in Akron, I think, She told me you were heart-broken 
one day when a girl told you you were a nobody, who had no family. I never forgot it, you see, 
and so I have made this translation for you that you may now shade no more tears over the 
possibility of having no family. There is plenty as you will see, and if you are interested, you 
can fill out the dates and names where I left off... » 

Sherry, my wife, inherited that tube, and the large genealogical tree going back far in history 
of the Gildemeister family, with it. I decided I was interested to fill out the dates and the 
names and collect every bit of information I could find on all and every one of the branches of 
that genealogical tree, both on my side of the Brindeau family, and then on Sherry’s side. 

It’s been the work of many years, and I discovered a lot of fascinating information on the life 
of our predecessors. This book and the one I wrote on the Brindeau family, are printed to 
share this knowledge with all Sherry’s and My descendants: Please enjoy it and some day, 
keep the good work going. 


Bernard BRINDEAU, Plerin, 2020 
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I. History of the Burkley Family 


This work aims to give to the descendants of my wife, Sharon Burkley, all the genealogical 
information I have been able to collect on her ancestors. I have had to explore the different 
branches of her genealogical tree. I have devided the text in height chapters, one for each of 
her great-grand parents. 


A. The ascendants of Joseph Abraham Burkley: 


Ascendants de Joseph Abraham Burkley 


| Jacob Burkley] |Mary Inconnu] | George Ackers 


Catherine inconnu 


[Jacob Burkley 1804-1851 



Manassas Bonner 1794-18721 


Margaret Me Laughlin 1814 - 
1882 


[George Burkley 1829-1902 1 


- 1851 - 


| Joseph Abraham Burkley 1854-1934 \ 


Isabelle Bonner 1829-19201 


Jacob Buerkle was bom in Baden, Germany. We did not find the name of his wife Mary, 
but they had three sons. The first one was also called Jacob (1804-1851). It was he who 
emigrated to the USA. His brothers were Bernardt (1803) and George (1805). 


An Extract from « History of Pittsburgh 
and environs, from prehistoric days to the 
beginning of the American Revolution 
vol 5 by Flemming George Thornton, 
1855" add some fascinating information: 

In Baden, Germany, the Buerkles were 
famous clock makers, and in 1820 a son 
of the family, Jacob Buerkle, came to the 
United States and became famous in the 
Pittsburgh district as a maker of clocks 
that were the models of correctness as 
time keepers. He made the entire clock, 
cutting out the wheels, rods and pinions 
from the solid brass. It is said there are, 
in Pittsburgh, clocks of his make yet 
running. 

Jacob Buerkle married Agatha Acre, (see 
picture joined) and they were the parents 
of sixteen children, one only now ( 1921 ) 
living, August Buerkle, of Pittsburgh, in 
his seventy-eighth year, a man of great 
inventive genius, whose patents have given to the world the instantaneous hot water heater, to 
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which invention he gave six years of his life. The fact that he is nearing octogenarian honours 
does not imply that he claims exemption from business cares, for he does not, but gives to his 
plumbing business his daily personal attention. 


August Buerkle was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Aug 27, 1843. He received little education from 





the school room, but he did attend a parochial 
preparatory school connected with St Vincent’s 
college, at Beatty , Pa., and is probably the 
oldest man now leaving that did attend that 
school. 

In the year 1852 he left the school, and then ten 
years of age was employed as a driver on the 
canal towpath which ran through Westmoreland 
county on to Pittsburgh. He later became a 
tinner’s apprentice and for seven years he 
followed that trade, but the glare of the sun on 
the tin roofs he laid affected his eyesight and he 
was obliged to give it up. 

He then took up plumbing, entering that field in 
1865. Later, the Buerkle Plumbing Company 
was formed and although when Mr. Buerkle 
started business there were sixteen plumbing 
concerns in Pittsburgh and four in Allegany, 
and now in the district there are five hundred, 


BLAIRSVILLE 
NATIVE DEAD 
IN PITTSDUR6H 


August Buerkle, 83, In¬ 
ventor of Monarch Wa¬ 
ter Heater—-James Me- 
Vay Drops Dead; Min¬ 
er Dies of Injuries. 

NEWS BREVITIES 


BY PAUL McCILLICK 
(Staff Correspondent) 
BAIRSVTLLiE, June 0.—^August 
Buerkle, aged 83 years, inventor and 
oldest plumbing contractor of Pitts¬ 
burgh and a former resident of this 
place, died yesterday morning in his 
home, 1529 Tallowfteld Ave., Beech- 
view, Pittsburgh. Tbo deceased was 
bom in Blairsville, the son of Jacob 
and Ag«ftha Buerkle. and was the last 
survivor of IS brothers and sisters. 
The deceased was one of the found¬ 
er* of the Workuiroan'a Saving* and 
Trust Company of the Northside, 
Pittsburgh, and the Iron City Tool 
Works Company, of Pittsburgh, later 
taken over by Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Buerkle tva* tho inventor of 
the Monarch water heater and vari¬ 
ous appliances now in common use in 
the steel mills. He waa the president 
of the Monarch Water Heater Com- 

f any, now the Pittsburgh Water 
(eater Company. Sixty-on# years 
ago Mr. Buerkle established Ms place 
of*business in old Allegheny, and 
worked for many years on his vari¬ 
ous inventions. The deceased attend¬ 
ed St. Vincent's College at Beatty, 
Pa., and for many years resided on a 
farm about a mile west of Blairs¬ 
ville along the William Penn High¬ 
way. The deceased is survived by 
hi* widow, five sons, two daughter* 
and thirty grandchildren. 
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the Buerkle Plumbing Company has always commanded a good patronage. The company has 
installed some of the largest and best plumbing installation in the district and executed 
contracts involving large sums. 

The original headquarters of the company were at N°250 East Ohio street, Pittsburgh, North 
Side, and the five sons of the founder, as they reached age and experience, were admitted as 
partners ; The six Buerkles, August the father, and Clem, Leo, James, William and Lawrence, 
still form the company, which the sons have emulated, and the company is an important factor 
in Pittsburgh’s plumbing world. 

August Buerkle conceived an idea that an instantaneous hot water heater was feasible, but it 
was six years before he was able to announce that he had solved the problem. After patents 
were issued him for the heater, he travelled all over the country introducing it and 
establishing agencies for its sale. He has added other features to his original heater and a 
great many patents have been issued him on this invention alone. He was one of the 
organizers of the Iron City Tool Works, selling his interest later to Park Brothers & 
Company. 

In 1868 August Buerkle was the organiser of a Workingman’s Saving Company, on the North 
Side, that has grown to be one of the staunchest institutions of its kind in the United States. He 
was a warm personal friend of Andrew Carnegie and they were friends until death separated 
them. The family are members of the Roman Catholic church. 

Mr. Buerkle married (first), in 1867, his cousin, Mary Buerkle, daughter of Bernard Buerkle, 
and they were the parents of William A., Lawrence A., and Mary. Mr Buerkle married 
(second) Annie Layton, who died in 1892. Their children were James F., Clem M., Leo B., 
and Josephine. 



Extracts from the Westmoreland Biography of 
1890 page 433: Jacob Burkley (spelled Berkly in the 
1850 census) was born in Baden, Germany (Baden - 
Wurttemberg near Stuttgart). He came to the US 
when quite a mere boy and located in Pittsburgh 
where he engaged in the grocery business and dealt 
in watches and clocks. He was a strong democrat and took great interest in the affairs of his 
party and served several years as a councilman in the third ward of the "smoky city". 


Mrs Annie (Layton) Buerkle was the daughter of James 
Layton, of Blairsville, Pa., who lived to the remarkable 
age of ninety-six years, and was the last survivor of the 
builders of the old Pennsylvania Canal; in his young 
days he was a freighter by wagon between Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and later operated on the 
canal from the time of its completion to the building of 
the Pennsylvania railroad. He was one of the 
characters among the boatmen of the section, and no 
reunion was complete without « Uncle Jimmy », as he 
was known to the pioneer boatmen. 

Mr Buerkle married (third) Isabel Donner of Chicago. 
He has for many years spent his winters in Florida. 
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In 1844 when Jacob was 40 years old, he purchased and removed to a farm in Derry 
Township, near Blairsville, Indiana County, PA. On this farm was a flour mill and in 
addition to operating it, he built and ran a distillery. He died July 24, 1851 at the age of 47. 
Jacob Junior met and married Agatha Acker, born on January 31, 1808". 

Agatha is the daughter of George Acker and Salomee Gritz, who came from the 
town of Ostwald, Alsace, France, migrated after 1812 when they had their last son 
in Ostwald, and settled in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. When in the USA, 
George was living with a wife named Catherine, therefore we can suppose he re¬ 
married. Agatha died in 1888 at the age of 80 years. 

Her father George Ackers was a Drover and was drowned in the Allegheny river above 
Freeport. 


A "drover" is one of those men in charge of bringing down tree tranks along rivers and 
down to sawmills and paper mills. It was an extremely dangerous job since these men 
manipulated enormous floating tranks with poles to unlock the tangles that were created 
along the banks. They also went in boats in the middle of the tranks to guide them. 



Jacob and Agatha had 15 children: Catherine (1828-1905), George Burkley, bom on 
November 20, 1829 in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, USA, followed by Leo (1831-1880), Mary 
(1833), Joseph (1835), Elisabeth (1837), August (Gust)( 1843-1926), Augustine (1843- 
1926), John (1845-1905), Clement (1849), Samuel (1849-1899). 

In 1890, five were still living. Catherine, John, and Gust are in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
city, and George and Joseph are residents of Derry Township. 
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Lets go back to "George", the second child, and our ancestor, thru more extracts from the 
Westmoreland Biography of 1890 (We can notice that even if August family kept the name 
Buerkle down to today, as the A.J. Buerkle Plumbing Company still operates in Pittsburgh, 
George had it changed to Burkley): 


"George Burkley jr, an able and efficient member of the fire, police and detective force of 
Pittsburgh for over twenty years, and now a resident of Derry Township, is the son of Jacob 
and Agatha Burkley (Ackers), and was born in the city of Pittsburgh, PA. on November 
20,1829. 

George Burkley was reared till fifteen years of age in Pittsburgh and attended the public 
schools of that city. From 1844 to 1863, he lived on his father's farm in Derry Township. 

In the latter years, he returned to Pittsburgh, where he was in the employ of the P.R.R. 
company (Pennsylvania Railroad Company, The first Railroad company joining 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, (see annexe 4), for several years. 

Next he served as night foreman of a fire company, and then went on the police force, 
besides serving as a private detective. 

In April 1889, he resigned and removed to the homestead farm in Derry township, which he 
had purchased in 1887. This farm contains one hundred and sixty acres of land, is well- 
watered, and is partly under laid with first class coking coal. 

Mr. Burkley is making many substantial improvements on his land and buildings. He has 
always been a democrat in political opinion, is a genial and hospitable man and a good 
citizen. 


To Mr and Mrs Burkley (George and Isabel Bonner), have been born seven children: 

John Aloysius, born August 2, 1852, died November 1, 1869, 

Joseph Abraham born May 22, 1854 died May 22, 1934; 

Mary Louise born September 16, 1856, married to Charles Byers, has four children, - 
Georges F, John A, Elizabeth, and Joseph B; and is a resident of Pittsburgh; 

Elizabeth J. born May 10, 1859, and died August 22, 1864, 

Catherine F. born June 17,1863 died Feb. 22,1933, 

Francis Georges (1868-1945), and 

Maggie Rose, born August 30, 1872, died June 1, 1938.". 

George married on September 22, 1851 in Bairdstown, Pennsylvania, Miss Isabelle 
Bonner, bom November 10, 1829, daughter of Manasses Bonner (1794-1872) and Margaret 
McLaughlin (1814-1882). In 1901, Georges and Isabel celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary greatly, (see photo attached and news paper article annexe 1), as described by 
Stella Bonner: 
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"She spoke of the party that lasted three days. The house in which they lived and the place 
where the party took place still stands off Route 22 outside Blairsville, along Stony Creek. 



It is described in a guidebook to 
historic western Pennsylvania 
by Swetman and Smith: 

"Stoney Run Ferry House 
(painted brick) was built in 
1802. it is reputed to have been 
a ferry hotel near the 
Conemaugh river at one time. 
In 1840, the Burkley family 
purchased the property. In later 
years a descendant, Dr. George 
Burkley, owned this house and 
restored it. Location is on old 
US22, along stony creek, just 
west of US22 bridge before 
reaching Blairsville exit, turn 
northeast. House is 0.1 mile 
from present US22". 


George died on May 4, 1902 in Blairsville, PA, at the age of 72 years. Isabelle lived until 
May 29, 1920 and died at 90 years. 


Descendants de George Burkley 


| George Burkley 1829 - 1902 \ 

|&i85i Isabelle Bonner 1829 - 1920 \ 



George and Isabelle's son, Francis George Burkley (1868-1945) married Anna Mary 
O'Do nn ell. They had two children, Francis G. (1900) and George G. (1902-1991) who 
married Isabel Winburn. 

Francis George (the son bom in 1900), attended the university of Pittsburgh from 
which he received the degrees of bachelor of science and Doctor of Medicine. 
Following graduation and internship at St Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh, he was a 
fellow in internal Medicine for 3 years at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. 
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During the next year he was the Richard B. Mellon Fellow in electro cardiology at 
the university of Pittsburgh. 

Prior to entering active naval service in 1941, he was engaged in private practice 
(limited to internal Medicine and cardiology) in Pittsburgh, PA. During that time 
he also was a member of the faculty of the School of Medicine at the university of 
Pittsburgh, and he held the position of assistant Professor of Medicine at the time 
he reported for duty in the naval reserve. 

He retired as a vice Admiral in the Navy Medical Corps and in 1961 became the 
White House physician under President J.F. Kennedy and President L.B.Johnson. 
Dr. Burkley was in the motorcade when President Kennedy was assassinated on 
November 22, 1963. He was riding several cars behind the President when the 
shooting occurred, and emergency measures already had been started when he 
arrived at the hospital. He accompanied the body back to Washington. On later 
Presidential trips, he made sure he was always closer to the President. 

Dr. Burkley also was the doctor in charge at the navy operated Presidential retreat at 
Camp David, Md., when President Dwight D. Eisenhower was there. He also 
accompanied President Eisenhower on an 11 nation tour of the Far East in 1959. 
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Joseph Abraham, 

bom May 22, 1854 
in Pittsburgh, the 
second son of 
George and Isa¬ 
belle, and our an¬ 
cestor, was enume¬ 
rated in 1850 as 
living in Allegheny 
County, and declared 

himself a loan broker. At the 1910 census, he is still a Broker. He married Mary Ida 
McSteen on August 10, 1879. 

She gave him five daughters and two sons: Isabelle (1880-1967) nicknamed Aunt Bell who 
worked as an accountant at a brokerage and married John Henry; George (1883-1885); 
Florence Mary (Aunt Flo)(1889-1987) who was a stenographer at the 1910 census, Cecilia 
(Aunt Cel) (1892-1978) stenographer at a wholesale store; Ida May (1893-1951), who married 
Georges Adler Brickmont and had five children (Georges Adler in 1920, Eugenia in 1923, 
Robert James in 1927, Francis Horace in 1929, and Rosemary in 1930); Joseph Abraham Jr. 
(1895-1980) and Rose Mercedes (1898-1977) who married Horace Gwilym. 




Marilyn Burkley wrote an 



interesting text about her parents Joseph A. Burkley and 


Pearl Barnes: 


"Joseph was born in Pittsburgh, PA in 1885 and was the only 
son with 5 sisters. Joe met Pearl when they were very young. 
He used to love telling us the story of when he met his wife, 
Pearl, who at the time was perhaps 9 years old or younger. 
He was selling newspapers when she rode by on her horse. It 
was obviously love at first sight as he put a stick of gum 
between the newspaper and handed it to her. This was his 
way of saying "I like you ". 


Joseph Abraham Jr. is 

Sherry's paternal grandfather, 
He married Pearl Smeed 
Barnes. 








tai 
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Pearl was born in Pittsburgh, PA to George Barnes and Grace Thorpe. In the 1930 census 
Pearl, her husband Joseph Burkley, Jr. and their two sons Joseph and Donald, and Pearl's 
grand-mother Jennie Thorpe, lived in New York, Erie County, Township ofTonawanda. 

As a young girl Pearl played tennis, basket-ball 
and had a amazing talent for painting water 
colours, dishes and vases at the young age of 14 
years. Pearl’s two daughters have those 
paintings hanging in their home with the 
stipulation that they will always hang in a 
family member’s home. (Well Mike and Sue 
Shaffer now have Marge’s). 

Pearl rode horses as a young girl, played tennis 
and basketball and painted beautiful water 
colours. When Marilyn started working on the 
Burkley genealogy in 1997 she discovered her mother’s parents were divorced. No one ever 

spoke of divorce...that was taboo. She discovered 
that Grandma had a second husband who had 
passed away in 1930. Given her first husband, 
George Orbin Barnes died in 1935, it made sense 
that they were divorced. 

Joe had 5 sisters. He being the only boy, his father 
apparently planned that his only son would become 
a physician. While in the Army, Joe was a Medic 
so that was his interest. His father told him if he 
married he would not support him going to medical 
school. I’m guessing because coming from good 
Catholics he knew children would be in the picture 
which is indeed what happened and he would not 
be able to support a family going to Medical 
School. Joe did not have anything nice to say about 
his father. His father would make Joe shine his 
shoes when a young boy and then throw a few 
pennies on the floor. He reprimanded Joe for 
selling newspapers on the street car. It was ok for 
him to sell newspapers on the street corner but not 
the street car. His father was well off but left his 
money to two of his daughters who cared for him at 
the end of his life (Aunt Cel and Aunt Florence). 

Joe and Pearl were engaged to be married when the US got involved in World War I. He did 
not want to get married prior to going to war as he said if he came home disabled he did not 
want Pearl to feel obligated to take care of him. 

Joseph enlisted in the Army on August 4, 1917 and received an honourable discharge from 
the United States Army on May 21, 1919. The battles, engagements, skirmishes, and 
expeditions are noted on his Enlistment Record. It stated his character as being "Excellent". 
He was appointed the rank of Sergeant on April 10, 1918, Ambulance headquarters. His 
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Discharge paperwork states: When enlisted he was 22 years of age and by occupation a 
salesman. He had blue eyes, brown hair, fair complexion and was 5 feet 8 1/2 inches in 
height. 

Fortunately, he made it home unharmed and they were married 4 months later. 


Upon Joe's return from the Army, he and Pearl married June 26, 1919 in Pitts-burgh, PA. 
They had 5 children: Joseph, born in 1920, Donald born in 1924, Margery born in 1930, 
John (aka Jack) born in 1932 and Marilyn born in 1940. 



CA in 


Pearl worked for a bank in Pittsburgh, PA. When they relocated to San Francisco, 
1949 she went to work for the Federal Reserve Bank holding the position of Director. 


While visiting the Sutro Genealogy 
Library in San Francisco, I located a 1938 
Pittsburgh Directory. It stated that Dad 
was a salesman for Sears & Roebuck at 
that time. He then went on to be a 
typewriter salesman for Underwood 
Typewriters in San Francisco. 


He was a devout Catholic. He had a cute 
way of winking at people and had sayings 
that I will always remember. One such 
saying was "it's a great life if you don't 
weaken ". 


He moved to San Francisco in 1949 with 
his wife, son, Jack, and daughter, 
Marilyn. In 1954 they purchased a home 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT FOR PEARL ( BARNES) BURKLEY 
1919 - KNOXVILLE BRIDE 



A pretty wedding was that of Miss Pearl Sneed Barnes of Charles Street and Joseph A. 
Burkley of Jucunda St. which was solemnized at 9 o’clock Thursday morning at St. 
Canice’s Catholic Church with Rev. Fr. Clifford officiating. 

The church was decorated with palms, ferns, and white carnations. The bride wore a 
gown of white taffeta and chiffon and carried a bouquet of bride’s roses and showered 
with lilies of the valley. Miss Ida M. Burkley, a sister of the groom, was maid of honor 
and wore a gown of pink Georgette crepe and carried pink killamey roses. Lieut. Bertram 
Rodgers of the U. S. Navy served as best man and the wedding party was completed by 
Charles McCrory of Knoxville and Herbert G. Downs of Warren, OH who acted as 
ushers. 

After the ceremony a wedding breakfast for the immediate families was served at the 
bride’s home. In honor of Mr. Burkley and Mr. McCrary’s late return from France with 
the Twenty-eighth division and in honor Lieut. Rodgers, the dining room was decorated 
with national colors, American Beauty roses being used for table decorations. 

in Cupertino, CA where Pearl & Joe planned to 
eventually retire. They enjoyed the warm weather in 
Cupertino and did not miss the fog in San Francisco. 
Joe had a vegetable garden in the back yard that 
was a dream of his since he was young. Pearl loved 
roses which she was able to grow with the warmer 
climate. 
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Their commute to S.F. from Cupertino was horrible now that I think of it. They had to drive 
to Sunnyvale to catch the train. That took a fair amount of time, the train would take well 
over an hour and then they would have to take a bus to get to downtown San Francisco. 

By the time they got home & the three of us had dinner, Mom would try to watch TV but 
would immediately fall asleep. Weekends were the best when she was home. 


Unfortunately, they only had less than 3 years together as Pearl passed away unexpectedly in 
1957 from unsuccessful surgery for a brain tumour. She left behind a grieving family and 
many friends. Her boss wrote that “wherever Pearl went sunshine followed her”. She 
always had a smile on her face and a nice word on her lips and she is dearly missed. 


Joe enjoyed working in his garden and keeping the yard manicured in Cupertino. We always 
had dogs and a cat. He set up a horseshoe pit in the yard and a ping pong table which was 
entertaining in the summer months. He use to do a funny dance where all his muscles would 
be loose and he would shimmy. He had a recitation he would entertain us with which still 

brings a smile when I think of it . "She promised to meet me when the clock struck 1 7 and 

the beef stack was 17 cents a pound. ., she's my baby, my lady, she knocked kneed....she's 

got the rheumatism from eating Roshell salts . my consumptions Sarah Jane." I wish I could 

remember all the words but this gives you an idea. He died at the age of 84. God works in 
strange ways as he outlived his wife, Pearl, by 24 years. He was a good, kind, man and he is 
very much missed. In the 1920 Census in the Allegheny County of Pennsylvania, it states that 
Dad and Mom (Joseph & Pearl Burkley) lived next door to my Great Grandmother, Jenny 
Thorpe, and my Grandmother and Grandfather, Grace & George Barnes. It stated that Jenny 
Thorpe was the head of the household. 

Mom and Dad at that time were 24 and 23 yrs. old. 


In the 1930 Census I learned 
that Dad, Mom (Joseph & 

Pearl Burkley) along with my 
brothers (Joseph A., 9 yrs. 

AKA Bud and Donald C., age 
6, were living in New York. 

Our grandmother, Jenny 
Thorpe, was also living with 
them. Dad was 35 yrs. old and 
Mom was 34 yrs. old. 

Grandma Thorpe was 81 yrs. 
old. I was never told they lived 
in New York. 

Dad was a spiritual man. He 
was a strong Catholic. I 
believe seeing his faith 
certainly had something to do 
with the faith that I also have. In his later years he would be found sitting on the porch with 
his prayer book. We always went to Mass every Sunday. I am going to blame his binge 
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drinking problem on World War II. Fortunately, he would take a pledge in confession not to 
drink for 6 months and he did not touch a drop until the 6 months was over. He was generous 
to a fault at times when he really didn ’t have the means to be. I remember he liked to wink 
and he would put face powder on to cover a red complexion. He was a good looking man and 
I loved him very much. He passed away at the age of 84 in 1980. God works in strange ways 
as he outlived his wife, Pearl, by 24 years. He was a good, kind, man and he is very much 
missed. 

In the 1920 Census in the Allegheny County of Pennsylvania, it states that Dad and Mom 
(Joseph & Pearl Burkley) lived next door to my Great Grandmother, Jenny Thorpe, and my 
Grandmother and Grandfather, Grace & George Barnes. It stated that Jenny Thorpe was the 
head of the household. Mom and Dad at that time were 24 and 23 yrs. old. 

In the 1930 Census I learned that Dad, Mom (Joseph & Pearl Burkley) along with my 
brothers (Joseph A., 9 yrs. AKA Bud and Donald C., age 6, were living in New York. Our 
grandmother, Jenny Thorpe, was also living with them. Dad was 35 yrs. old and Mom was 34 
yrs. old. Grandma Thorpe was 81 yrs. old. I was never told they lived in New York. 

Joseph and Pearl had five children: Joseph Alan (1920), Donald Clement (1924), Margery 
A nn e (1930), who married Edward Shaffer (See A nn exe 2, the history of the Shaffer family), 
John William (Jack) (1932), and Marilyn Florence (1940). 
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B. Ascendants of Mary Ida McSteen: 


The reign of King Charles I of England (1625-1649), had been one of despotism, and many 
were those who fled to the USA to find freedom. 

In 1641, a leader of Parliament, John Pym, opposed the King and pushed 
for a motion of Impeachment which was finally voted. After 50 days of 
turmoil, the King lost and fled London at the beginning of 1642, and a 
Civil war took place between the "Roundheads" (defending Parliament) 
and the "Cavaliers" (defending the King), and lasted 9 years. 

A new Republic (the Commonwealth of England) then replaced the 
King with Oliver Cromwell as its leader. 

The Roundheads were strict puritans, and imposed a style of life that was not appreciated by 
the other half of the population, and particularly not by the Catholics of Ireland who had 
already opposed Charles I since their "coup d'etat" of 1641. 

In 1649, Cromwell who had by then gained power in England, sent his new army and crushed 
the rebellion. To punish them, he decided on several laws which were very discriminating 
against the Irish Catholics. One in particular "the inheritance law", forced the Irish farmers to 
divide their land into equal parts between their children upon inheritance. 

That law had a terrible consequence two hundred years later. Decades after decades, the fields 
would be divided into smaller and smaller lots, and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the Irish population had practically doubled, the average farm would be about 5 acres. It 
was far from enough to feed the large families that lived off the land. Many Irishmen were 
forced to sell their land and work for English landowners. 

the Irish soil, helped those families to survive. They 
would eat part of their production and sell the rest to 
England. 

The English and Anglo-Irish families owned most of 
the land and held more or less unchecked power over 
their tenants. Some of their estates were vast; for 
example, the Earl of Lucan owned more than 60,000 
acres (240 km ). Many of these absentee landlords 
lived in England. The rent revenue—collected from 
"impoverished tenants" who were paid minimal wages 
to raise crops and livestock for export was mostly sent 
to England. 

In 1843, the British Government considered that the 
land question in Ireland was the root cause of disaffection in the country. They established a 
Royal Commission, chaired by the Earl of Devon, to enquire into the laws regarding the 
occupation of land. In February 1845, Devon reported: 


The potato farming, well adapted to 
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"It would be impossible adequately to 
describe the privations which they [the 
Irish labourer and his family] 
habitually and silently endure... in 
many districts their only food is the 
potato, their only beverage water... 
their cabins are seldom a protection 
against the weather... a bed or a 
blanket is a rare luxury ... and nearly in 
all their pig and a manure heap 
constitute their only property". 

When, in 1845, the "Potato blight", imported from Europe, infected and destroyed the largest 
part of the production, a terrible famine started. It lasted until 1852, and millions died of 
starvation on their farm. Millions were expulsed from their homes as they could not pay their 
rents, the farms were burned to make place for sheep grazing, and they were forced to embark 
onto boats leaving for the USA. Half of them died during the trip, the other half made it. 

The McSteens were very probably one 
of those families which crossed the 
ocean between 1845 and 1852, after 
having lost every thing. They had 
suffered from starvation before and 
during the trip, and barely made it to 
the new world. 


JECTMENT OF IRISH TENANTRY. 
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They settled in Pittsburgh where there 
was work in the steel factories and, in 
1855, they had a daughter, Ida Mary, 
then Clara in 1857, followed by George 
in 1863 and James in 1865. They 
probably died between 1865 and 1870, 
as, in 1870, the census tells us that the four children do not live with their parents but with the 
Speers family. 


In the 1880 census, Clara, now 20, is registered as a servant at the home of Julius Stark. Her 
parents are recorded as emigrants from Ireland. 

Ida Mary married Joseph A. Burkley on August 10, 1879. 
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C. Ascendants of Georges Orbin Barnes 


The Third branch of Sherry's family tree is that of the Barnes family. The table below shows 
the known ancestors of George Orbin Barnes, father of Pearl Barnes, who was Sherry's 
grandmother. 


Ascendants de Georges Orbin Barnes 


Gilbert 

Barnes 

1636 


Samuel 

Sarah 

Kellogg 

Merrill 


Josiah 

Wilson 

1670- 

1728 


Martha 

Lingan 

1683- 

1728 

Thomas 

Sprigg 

1668- 

1726 


Margaret 

Moriarty 

1672- 

1739 

1 

- 1694 - 

1 

1 

- 1690 - 

1 


Stephen 

Barnes 

1677 


Isaac Kellogg 
1697-1787 



Mary 

Webster 


Joseph 

Couch 

1690 


Hannah 

Couch 

1702 


Josiah Wilson 1696- 
1727 


| Elisabeth Sprigg | 


Thimothy 

Barnes 

1700 


Capt Stephen 
Barnes ca 1736- 
1800 


Capt. Joseph Kellogg 1731- 

Esther 

1790 

Kellogg 

1_1 

1 


| Azubah Kellogg 17541 



| Abigail Wilson ca 1728-1802] 



| Joseph 


Barnes 1777-1855 


Clara 

Elizabeth 

Leer 

1818- 

1847 




Henry D. Jr. Couch 1806- 
1879 


Elizabeth Waring 
Albertson 1814- 
1883 




Stephen Gilbert Barnes 1846c 
1919c 


• 


Margaret Elizabeth Caocb l 848* 
1915 

11 

II 


1 

Georges Orbin Barnes i B89- 



1935: 




The following Extract from "Biographical and historical cyclopedia of Indiana and Armstrong 
counties, Pennsylvania" gives a good view of the history of the Barnes Family. 

"The early ancestors of the Barnes family were rigid non conformists of England. Several of 
them suffered martyrdom in England for adherence to their faith, and one of that number was 
Dr. Barnes, who was burned at the stake. Among the « Puritan Fathers » who settled at 
Plymouth and other points in Massachusetts were several members of this family. 

One of these, Richard Barnes, settled in the Massachusetts Bay Colony prior to 1636, when 
he served in the Pequot war in Connecticut. 

Charmed with the country, he settled on the site of New Haven in 1638. His son, Gilbert 
Barnes, born in 1636, was an active business man, and he reared a family of seven sons and 
three daughters. His son Stephen Barnes, born in 1677, was the father of four children, one 
of whom was Timothy Barnes, who was born in 1700. His children were Timothy, Capt. 
Stephen, Israel, Michael, Prudence, Faith and Hope. 

Capt. Stephen Barnes, born in 1736, commanded a company during the revolutionary war, 
married Ezudia Kellogg, and removed, in 1787, to Northampton county, Pa. His children 
were Joseph, Stephen,, Gilbert, Timothy, Ruth, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Clara. 

The eldest son, Joseph Barnes, was born June 3, 1777, learned the trade of mill-Wright, and 
in 1799 started on foot for the Connecticut reservation in Ohio, but stopped at a ford on the 
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Conemaugh river, two miles below the site of Blairsville. He there, with characteristic Yankee 
foresight, saw a fortune within the grasp of the man who would start a ferry, and accordingly 
secured the land on both sides of the river at that point, and opened a ferry, which soon 
became a source of large income to him. 

He erected a grist-mill, followed farming and built flat-boats for the Pittsburgh trade. On 
April 3, 1801, he married Barbara Beck, a daughter of Simon Beck, a native of Switzerland . 
She was born April 15, 1785, and died in 1839,. He married Mrs. Elisabeth Leer in 1840, and 
after her death married Mrs Clarissa Griswold. He died at Sharpsburg, Allegheny county, in 
1855. His children were Henry, William, Stephen (a missionary to Africa), John B. (once 
attorney general of the Republic of Texas), Elizabeth (Wife of John Davis), Simon P. and 
David M. 

The eldest son Henry Barnes, was born in 1802, learned the mill-Wright trade with his father, 
erected many mills and made over one hundred and fifty inventions and improvements. He 
married Mary, daughter of Francis Chapman, of Green township, and reared a family of nine 
children : Joseph F., Sarah (wife of J.Haughton), Barbara E (dead), Stephen A George, 
Mary L., (Indian missionary in Nebraska), John C. (deceased), Phebe A, and Lydia E (wife of 
John Martin) 

This "Barnes" branch of the family, but also most of the Great Great Grandparents of Azubah 
Kellogg, the wife of Capt. Stephen Barnes, is mostly made of early Puritans settlers, we have 
to know more about that group in order to understand who they were and why they migrated 
to the USA. 


Ascendants d'Azubah Kellogg 


Joseph 

Joanna 

Kellogg 

Foote 

1626- 

1628- 

1707.. 1708 

1666 


John 

Merrill 

1T712 


Sarah 

Margaret 

Watson 

1-1687 


Robert 

Susannah 

Webster 

Treat 


Benjamin 

Mary 

Judd 

Lewis 

1642- 

1645- 

1698 

1690 


Mary 

Samuel 

Scott 

Cowless 

1622- 

1639- 

/1689 

1691 


Abigail 

Stanley 

1-1734 


| - 1644 - | [ - 1660 - | 


Samuel 

Cowless 

1639- 

1691 


Abigail 

Stanley 

1-1734 


- 1660 - | 


Samuel Kellogg 
1662-1717 


Sarah Merrill 
1664-1718 


Joseph Webster 
1665-1750 


Mary Judd 1675- 
1698 

Thomas Porter 
1650-1718 

Abigail Cowless 1663- 
1718 

Thomas 

Thompson 


Elizabeth 

Cowless 

1 

- 1687- 

1 


1 

- 1696 - 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


J 




J 



J 



1 

| Isaac Kellogg 1697-17871 

1_ 

- 1717- 

| Mary Webster | 

1 

| Benjamin Porter 1700-1750 | 

1_ 

| Esther Thompson 1710-17561 

1 


| Capt. Joseph Kellogg 1731-1790 | 

I_ 


| Esther Porter 17341 

_I 


| Azubah Kellogg 1754~| 


The Puritan Migration: 

The Great Puritan Migration was a period in the 17th century during which English puritans 
migrated to New England, the Chesapeake and the West Indies. 

English migration to Massachusetts consisted of a few hundred pilgrims who went to 
Plymouth Colony in the 1620s and between 13,000 and 21,000 emigrants who went to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony between 1630 and 1642. 

Among them, on the Burkley side we can count: Richard and Gilbert Barnes, Joseph 
Kellogg, Nathaniel Ward, George Thorpe, William Thorpe, Robert Morgan, and also 
Thomas Root on the Root side of the family! 
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The Puritans left England primarily due to religious persecution but also for economic reasons 
as well. England was in religious turmoil in the early 17th century, the religious climate was 
hostile and threatening, especially towards religious nonconformists like the puritans. 

The puritans were a sect of religious dissidents who felt the Church of England was too 
closely associated with the Catholic religion and needed to be reformed. 

There were two different types of Puritans at the time: separatists and non-separatists. The 
non-separatist Puritans wanted to remain in the church and reform it from within. The 
separatist Puritans felt the church was too corrupt to reform and instead wanted to separate 
from it. 

In 1607, a sect of separatists from Yorkshire left England and moved to Leiden, Holland in 
search of religious freedom. Although they found freedom there, they eventually tired of their 
gruelling jobs in Holland’s cloth industry. 

In 1619, after living in Holland for 12 years, these separatists sought out investors in England 
who would be willing to finance their journey to the New World. 

The group made a deal with the Plymouth Company who promised to finance their trip to 
North America to establish a colony. In return, the colony would repay the company by 
harvesting supplies, such as fur, timber and fish, to send back to England. 

In September of 1620, the separatists travelled to the New World on a rented cargo ship called 
the Mayflower and landed off the coast of Massachusetts in November, where they 
established Plymouth Colony, the first colony in New England. This event marks the 
beginning of the Great Puritan Migration. 
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Embarkation of the Pilgrims, oil painting by Robert W. Weir, circa 1844 


On November 11, 1620, the Mayflower 
conducted by Captain John Smith, founder of 
the Jamestown Colony in Virginia in 1614, 
landed on the coast of the new continent at 
Cape Cod. Seeking a place conducive to the 
establishment of a permanent colony. The 
colonists organized three exploratory 
missions, all of which ended in failures in the 
face of the hostility of the Wampanoag. 

The crew of the Mayflower approached 
Plymouth Bay on December 17th. They chose an easy-to-defend site previously occupied by a 

Patuxet Indian village, and spent 
three days pacing the terrain. 

On December 21, 1620, William 
Bradford, the leader of the 
community, finally landed with a 
few men at the place that would 
become Plymouth Rock, and 
officially founded the Plymouth 
Colony, of which John Carver 
would become the first governor 

The first town, naturally called 
"New Plymouth", was built on 
two hills: "Cole Hill", home to the 
village, and "Fort Hill", where a 

The first buildings did not begin to come out of the ground until December 23rd. The 
"common house" was the first mud structure to be completed after two weeks of work during 
which twenty men were constantly on site to ensure the safety of the site, the rest of the 
workers returning at night on the boat (only women, children and the disabled had not yet 
landed for six months). 

In the weeks that followed, the rest of the colony slowly took shape. But the living and 
working conditions were terrible in the harsh winter of New England. Some men were too 
sick to work and many died of illness. So only seven residences (out of nineteen planned) and 
four houses were built during the first winter. The mortality was so high that, of the 102 
settlers who left England at the beginning of September 1620, half had survived in April 
1621. 

The survivors only made it thanks to the help of a native named Squanto, sent by Chief 
Massassoit, who had perfect knowledge of the English language, for having been held in 
captivity in England for several years. Squanto and his tribe offered the settlers food, and then 
taught them how to fish, hunt and grow corn. 



small fort equipped with five guns was built. 
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To celebrate the first harvest in the fall of 1621, William Bradford, who had since become 
governor of the colony, decreed three days of thanksgiving. 

The colonists invited Chief Massasoit and ninety of his men to come and share their meal, as 
a thank you for the help given, and to seal a lasting friendship, then finally conclude a 
commercial pact. Wild turkeys and pigeons were served on this occasion: it was the first 
Thanksgiving celebrated on the American territory. 


In 1625, the religious climate in England worsened when King Charles I ascended the throne. 
Since King Charles had a catholic wife and favoured the catholic religion, hostility towards 
the puritans and protestants alike greatly increased. This prompted many of the more 
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moderate Puritans in England, such as the non-separatists, to finally leave the country. 



In 1628, the New England Company, the original name of the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
obtained a patent to settle Salem and took over the illegal settlement established there by the 
colonists from the failed Gloucester settlement in 1626. 


In 1629, the Puritans leaders of New England Company renamed their company the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Company and obtained a charter from King Charles I to engage in trade in New 
England. 


The Indians on Connecticut River were harassed and terrified by the more powerful 
“Pequots”, and some of their sachems made a journey to Plymouth and Boston in 1631 and 
solicited the English to form a settlement on the river Connecticut. 


It was done finally by the Dutch settlers who built a light fort near the mouth of Connecticut 
River (then named Little River), in Hartford. The English settlers passed by their fort and built 
a trading post further up the river. Between 1633 and 1659, new settlers arrived in Hartford, 
and the place thrived. 


Differences of opinion in relation to discipline, baptism and the qualifications for church 
membership pushed a group of settlers to decide to move further up-river. On the 18 th of April 
1659, the company, to the number of sixty, met at the house of Nathaniel Ward (He also is 
one of the family ancestors), in Hartford and signed an agreement to move to the “plantation 
purchased on the east side of the river Connecticut, beside Northampton”. 


This new settlement would be called "Hadley' 


According to the book The Puritan Experiment: New England Society from Bradford to 
Edwards, the Massachusetts Bay puritans felt a moral obligation to live the way God 
commanded and felt that by doing so they could serve as a religious example to others which, 
in turn, would help reform England and Christianity: 
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"The eyes of all people are upon us. ’ In coming to the New World, according to Winthrop, the 
colonists were accepting the terms of a covenant with God. If they lived properly, maintained 






a true faith, and upheld God’s ways, they would be blessed and their example would inspire 
others...." 



Arrival of the Winthrop Fleet, painting by William F. Halsall 

When the old planter colonies in New England began to fail, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colonists believed it to be a punishment from God for establishing a colony for financial 
reasons rather than religious ones, according to Cotton Mather in his book Magnalia: 

“There were more than a few attempts of the English to people and improve the parts of New 
England which were to the northward of New-Plimouth. But the designs of those attempts 
being aimed no higher than the advancement of some worldly interest, a constant series of 
disasters has confounded them, until there was a plantation erected upon the nobler designs 
of Christianity; and that plantation, though it has had more adversaries than perhaps any one 
upon earth, yet, having obtained help from God, it continues to this day. ” 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony took over the Dorchester Company’s failed planter 
settlements, such as Gloucester, as well as some of the Plymouth Company’s failed 
settlements, such as Hull and Weymouth, in the 1630s and 40s. 

In the 1630s, droves of Puritans soon began to flock to New England, particularly after 1633, 
when King Charles appointed William Laud as the new Archbishop of Canterbury and he 
began rooting out nonconformity in the church. 

Laud launched a widespread crackdown on dissidents like the Puritans which led to a surge in 
Puritan migration to the colonies, according to the book Library of World History: Containing 
a Record of the Human Race: 

"The Puritans proceeded reluctantly to the place of embarkation, with their eyes looking 
longingly toward the distant refuge of the Pilgrim Fathers across the billowy deep, yet moist 
with tears as they turned their backs upon their native land and upon scenes that were dear to 
them: their hearts swelling with grief as the shores of ‘Dear Old Mother England’ faded from 
their sight, yet rising to lofty purposes and sublime resignation as they abandoned home and 
country to enjoy the blessings of religious freedom in a strange land. They fully counted the 
cost of their forced migration - the peril, poverty and hardships, of their new homes in the 
American wilderness. ” 
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Massachusetts Bay Colonists tended to be middle-class and usually migrated in family units, 
according to an article on the New England Historical Society website: 

“Most of the Puritans who came to New England were prosperous middle-class families. 
They were different from the poor, single male immigrants who predominated immigration to 
other regions of America. They were highly literate and skilled, unlike the immigrants to 
Virginia, 75 percent of whom were servants.” 

Although Puritan migrants came from almost every county in England, the greatest groups of 
these migrants came from Eastern and Southern England, particularly the East-Anglian 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex; London, Hertfordshire and Kent; and the south¬ 
western counties of Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon. 

A couple of factors brought the Great Puritan Migration to an end around 1640-1642. These 
factors were the establishment of the Long Parliament in 1640 and the outbreak of the English 
Civil War in 1642. 

The Pequot War 

It was fought in 1636-37 by the Pequot people against a coalition of English settlers from the 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and Saybrook colonies and their Native American allies 
(including the Narragansett and Mohegan) that eliminated the Pequot as an impediment to 
English colonization of southern New England. It was an especially brutal war and the first 
sustained conflict between Native Americans and Europeans in northeastern North America. 



Pequot WarEnglish 
colonists under the 
command of Capt. John 
Mason attacking the 
Pequot fort at Mistick, 
Connecticut, in May 
1637 during the Pequot 
War. © North Wind 
Picture Archives 


To best understand the Pequot War, one needs to consider the economic, political, and 
cultural changes brought about by the arrival of the Dutch on Long Island and in the 
Connecticut River valley at the beginning of the 17th century and of English traders and 
settlers in the early 1630s. The world into which they entered was dominated by the Pequot, 
who had subjugated dozens of other tribes throughout the area during the 1620s and early ’30s 
in an attempt to control the region’s fur and wampum trade. Through the use of diplomacy, 
coercion, intermarriage, and warfare, by 1635 the Pequot had exerted their economic, 
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political, and military control over the whole of modern-day Connecticut and eastern Long 
Island and, in the process, established a confederacy of dozens of tribes in the region. 

The struggle for control of the fur and wampum trade in the Connecticut River valley was at 
the root of the Pequot War. Before the arrival of the English in the early 1630s, the Dutch and 
Pequot controlled all the region’s trade, but the situation was precarious because of the 
resentment held by the subservient Native American tribes for their Pequot overlords. When 
the English entered upon the scene, those other tribes sought alliance with them, shifting the 
balance of regional power and bringing about conflict as the competition for control of trade 
heated up anew. Although the immediate impetus for the war is often identified as the killing 
of English traders, those deaths were the culmination of decades-long conflict between Indian 
peoples that was exacerbated by the presence of the Dutch and the English. 

Among the seminal events was the murder of a trader (John Stone) and his crew on the 
Connecticut River by the Pequot in early 1634. Although the Pequot explained John Stone 
had killed one of them and viewed their actions as justified—the English felt that they could 
not afford to let any English deaths at the hands of Native Americans go unpunished. As 
tensions grew, another trader, John Oldham, was found murdered on a ship off Block Island 
(now part of the state of Rhode Island) in July 1636. That time, the perpetrators were assumed 
to have been Manisses Indians. Those incidents sparked the military response by the English 
of Massachusetts Bay that began the Pequot War. 

In late August the Massachusetts Bay Colony sent a force of about 90 soldiers under the 
command of Col. John Endecott to Block Island and Pequot territory in southeastern 
Connecticut in order to exact retribution for the traders’ deaths. After skirmishing with the 
Manisses and setting fire to villages and cornfields, the expedition sailed to Pequot territory, 
disembarked along the Thames River, and, failing to incite the Pequot to combat, again 
burned villages and cornfields. That spurred in turn the Pequot’s successful attack and siege 
of the fort at Saybrook (September 1636-April 1637), the war’s longest engagement, during 
which the Pequot destroyed English provisions, set fire to English warehouses, and attacked 

any settlers who strayed far from the 
palisade fortress. 


Pequot War Manisses Indians skirmishing 
with English colonial troops led by Col. John 
Endecott as they approach Block Island in 
1636 during the Pequot War. Hand-coloured 
woodcut. © North Wind Picture Archives 


The turning point in the conflict came 
when the Connecticut colony 
declared war on the Pequot on May 1, 
1637, following a Pequot attack on the English settlement at Wethersfield—the first time 
women and children were killed during the war. 

Capt. John Mason of Windsor was ordered to conduct an offensive war against the Pequot in 
retaliation for the Wethersfield raid. The most-significant battles of the war then followed, 
including the Mistick Campaign of May 10-26, 1637 (Battle of Mistick Fort), during which 
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an expeditionary force of 77 Connecticut soldiers and as many as 250 Native American allies 
attacked and burned the fortified Pequot village at Mistick. Some 400 Pequot (including an 
estimated 175 women and children) were killed in less than an hour, half of whom burned to 
death. Those who tried to escape the burning structure were shot by the English or by their 
Mohegan and Narragansett allies, who formed a secondary outer ring around the fortress and 
fired on any Pequot who managed to 
escape through the English lines. The 
English estimated that there were 
only a dozen survivors, seven of 
whom were taken prisoner. 

Following the “Mistick Massacre,” 
the English fought the 10-hour so- 
called Battle of the English 
Withdrawal against more than 500 
Pequot as they sought to reach the 
safety of their ships at least 7 miles 
(11 km) away. The Pequot lost half 
of their fighting men in those two 
battles, which led directly to the 
disintegration and defeat of the 
Pequot tribe as it fled its homeland 
following the massacre. In the 
following months, the English of Connecticut and Massachusetts Bay pursued the fleeing 
Pequot communities, executing leaders and fighting men and enslaving women and children. 

Pequot fort from News from America ; Underhill, JohnEngraving from John Underhill’s News from America 
(1638) depicting the plan of the Pequot fort near Stonington, Connecticut. Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division/Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (digital file no. LC-USZ62-32055) 

The Battles of Mistick Fort and the English Withdrawal were significant victories for the 
English, and they led to their complete victory over the Pequot six weeks later at the Swamp 
Fight in Fairfield, Connecticut—the last battle of the war 

In the end, the Pequot War forever changed the political and social landscape of southern 
New England, and it influenced colonial and U.S. policies toward Native Americans for 
centuries. The massacre of the Pequot at Mistick demonstrated to all observers, in southern 
New England and elsewhere, the English ability and will to wage total war against the 
Indians. 

On the subject, Please watch the "Youtube" videos: "The Pequot war" by Walter W. 
Woodward, and "The Pequot War part 1" and "part 2". 

The Church life in Hartford County 

THE early settlers of Farmington, Kensington, and New Britain not only provided the means 
for comfortable living, but also held constantly in view the great purpose which had led them, 
or their fathers, to emigrate to this country. They were nearly all God-fearing men, who 
sought to realize their ideas in their arrangements for establishing the institutions of the 
gospel. 
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The pioneers of Farmington, coming principally from the older settlements on the Connecticut 
River, seem for a few years to have worshiped with the First Church in Hartford, but within 
five years after the beginning of the Farmington settlement, a pastor was obtained, and 
preaching services were held regularly. The first pastor, Rev. Roger Newton, ministered to 
this town several years before the church was formed. 

In the organization of most of the colonial churches, the plan so strenuously advocated by 
Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford, Rev. John Davenport of New Haven, and other divines, 
was generally followed. Seven men were chosen from the whole body of believers, who 
constituted the seven pillars ; these were organized into a church to which other members 
were afterwards admitted in due form. The seven pillars of the Farmington Church were Rev. 
Roger Newton, Stephen Hart, Thomas Judd, John Bronson, John Cole, Thomas Thompson, 
and Robert Porter. These seven joined in covenant October 13, 1652, and constituted the 
church. Rev. Roger Newton was pastor, and Stephen Hart and Thomas Judd were chosen 
deacons. About one month after John Steele, the town recorder, joined the church, and was 
appointed clerk. John Loomis, Mrs. Newton, the wife of the pastor, Mrs. Stephen Hart, Mrs. 
Thomas Judd, Mrs. John Cole, and Mrs. Thomas Thompson were soon after admitted to 
membership, so that at the close of the year 1652 these fourteen persons, representing nine 
families, constituted the Farmington Church. 

The record then proceeds as follows : 

"About the 30th of January, 1652(3), Nathaniel Kellogg and his wife, John Steel, Jo hn 
Standley, Thomas Newell, and Thomas Barnes were also joined to the congregation. Upon 
February the 7th Jo hn Lankton was joined to the congregation. July the 12th, 1653, Thomas 
Newell's wife, and John Standley's wife, and Robert Porter's wife were joined to the 
congregation." 

And thus this church was gradually built up by the accession every year of a few new 
members. Rev. Roger Newton remained in Farmington until 1658, when he removed to 
Milford. He was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Hooker, son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, of 
Hartford. During Mr. Hooker's ministry additions were made until, in the spring of 1680, the 
roll of church members included ninety one names, thirty-four families being represented by 
the united head, or husband and wife, eight others by the husband, and twelve by the wife. 

The original record has the names of a number of children of tender years that were admitted 
to the church with their parents. The confession of faith was in the form of a catechism, with 
between forty and fifty questions and answers. 

The meetings for worship were at first held in private houses, principally at Deacon Hart's, 
opposite the site reserved for a place of worship. A plain meeting-house was soon built, which 
was occupied for more than fifty years. The second meeting-house, which was begun in 1709, 
was ready for use in 1714. It was fifty feet square, with a cupola in the peak of the roof for a 
bell. Before the bell was obtained the people were called together by the beat of the drum. In 
1731 it was voted that a bell be purchased, and in 1738 that a town clock be provided. The 
form of worship was simple, the truth was presented in a homely style, suited to the 
circumstances of the infant church. At a meeting held in January, 1668-9, it was voted by the 
church: 

"That with respect to the sacrament, each brother of the church should send to the deacons a 
peck of wheat, or the worth of a shilling, in current pay for the defraying of the next 
sacrament, and also for paying what was due on the last.... As for the future, every brother of 
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the church should for each sacrament allow sixpence, except such of the brethren whose 
wives come not to the supper, because not members of the church ; and to them it is permitted 
to pay in 3 d. or 6d, which they please." 

Rev. Samuel Hooker was much esteemed both as a preacher and pastor, and his pastoral 
relation to the church continued until his death, November 6, 1697. 

It was a small congregation, and many children inter-married and many are ancestors of the 
Burkley family. 


Let us go back to Captain Stephen Barnes, son 
of Timothy and Elisabeth. He was bom in 
Connecticut in the year 1736. He married Azubah 
Kellogg the daughter of Captain Joseph Kellogg 
and his wife Esther Porter (a great grand 
daughter of Robert Porter) of Farmington, 
Connecticut. 


Joseph Kellogg and Esther lived in Hartford, 
Conn., and had five children: Azubah, (Aug 18, 
1754), Benjamin, Joseph, Esther, Margaret. I'll 
develop the history of the Kellogg family further 
down. 


Stephen and Azubah gave birth to Joseph. 

Joseph Barnes, bom in 1777 in New Haven, 
Connecticut is quite a man... He first married Barbara Beck in 1801, and had seven children 
together. She died in 1839, and the next year Joseph, now 63, married Clara Elisabeth Leer. 
She gave him a son, Stephen Gilbert Barnes, bom May 23, 1846 in Sharpsburg, 
Alleghenies, PA. 

Clara Died in 1847. Joseph is then 70...young enough to get married a third time to Clarissa 
Griswold.... 

On the 1850 census of Sharpsburgh Allegheny, Joseph, now 73, lives with a Clara Barnes, 47 
from New York (a cousin?), Stephen G Barnes, age 4, and Clara Griswold, 23. (probably the 
Clarissa of above text?). 

Stephen Gilbert Barnes, the son of Clara Elisabeth Leer, bom May 23, 1846, married 
Margaret Elizabeth Couch on March 17, 1868 in Springdale, Allegheny. 

I'll develop the story of the Couch family further down. 

Soldier Barnes as he liked to be name has lived an original passion, the six days Ultrarunning 
races, as Davis Crockett describes in one of his post cast: "Soldier Bames - Six-day Race 
Relic" here is the transcript of the beginning of his text: 


Ascendants de Stephen Gilbert Barnes 


Capt. 

Joseph 

Kellogg 

1731- 

1790 


Capt Stephen Barnes 

Azubah Kellogg 

1750-ca 1800 

1754 


Joseph Barnes 1777-1855 


Stephen Gilbert Barnes 1846- 
1919 



Clara 

Elizabeth 

Leer 

1818- 

1847 



Elisabeth 

Gilbert 


Esther 

Porter 

1734 
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" Old Soldier Barnes was a Civil War veteran from Pennsylvania who became a very popular 
professional ultrarunner in 1900 when he was in his early 50s. He must have not worn his age 
well, because people always thought he was much older than he really was. 

He entered the sport when the six-day race was making 
a comeback in Pennsylvania, about 20 years since its 
heyday in the 1800s when it was a huge spectator sport, 
watching walkers and runners go in circles for six days 
trying to travel as many miles as possible. There was a 
brief resurgence of six-day "go as you please” races in 
America from 1898-1903 until states passed laws to halt 
these all-day and all-night running affairs along with 
similar six-day bicycle races. 

Soldier Barnes, in his 50s, became a highly competitive 
tough multi-day runner who was well-respected and 
always a crowd favorite. He was one of the most prolific 
six-day runners of that time. This article will follow his 
participation in the sport and hopefully leave readers 
with a deep understanding of the fascinating six-day 
running races that were held about 120 years ago. 

Stephen Gilbert Barnes was bom on May 23, 1846, in Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania. He lived in 
that area near Pittsburgh his entire life and went by "Gilbert” during his running 
years. Gilbert Barnes’ ancestors were nonconformists of England, some who suffered 
martyrdom in England. 

His ancestor, Richard Barnes settled in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony before 1636. His grandfather and namesake, Captain 
Stephen Barnes (1736-1800) commanded a company during the 
Revolutionary war and settled in Pennsylvania. His parents were 
Pennsylvania natives. His father, Joseph Barnes (1777-1855), 
was a millwright and built ferry boats, and his mother Clara 
Elizabeth Leer (1818-1847), died about a year after he was 
born. 

Early Life At the outbreak of the Civil War, Barnes enlisted in 
the Pennsylvania Reserves. At the end of his enlistment, he tried 
to reenlist but they were not recruiting at the time. He then 
joined Company K of the Pennsylvania Cavalry and fought with 
them throughout the rest of the war. 

1870 Census. Occupation: dry goods merchant After the war, in 1868, Barnes married 
Margaret Elizabeth Couch (1848-1915) and they had six children from 1869 to 1884. By 
1874, he was a dry goods merchant in Springdale, Pennsylvania, but had huge debts of about 
$7,000 and filed for bankruptcy. 

It was granted and some of his property was put up for sale and liens liquidated within two 
years. 1880 census. Occupation: Ticket Agent. By 1880 he lost his store and was a ticket 
agent for the railroad. 
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On Mar 26, 1880, he became postmaster for the town of Armstrong, Pennsylvania. In 1884 a 
newspaper was started in Indiana, Pennsylvania called the “Indiana Weekly News. ” Barnes 
was employed as the editor for many years. Barnes was always proud of his military service 
and was a member of the G.A.R. (Grand Army of the Republic) in Post 157." 
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Stephen G. Barnes and Margaret had six children: George Orbin (1869-1935), Joseph Henry 
(1870-1948), John Gilbert (1873-1961), Elizabeth (1876-1919), Milton S. (1879-1923), Stelle 
M. (1886). 


Georges Orbin married Grace Thorpe, born April 5, 1871 in Lockport New-York, daughter 
of Silas Thorpe (1845-1898) and Je nn ie Smeed (1849). The marriage took place in Mahoning, 
Ohio, on December 12, 1895. They had, as far as I know, only one child, Pearl Smeed 
Barnes. At the 1930 census, Georges and Grace no longer lived together. They had divorced 
and Grace had married Osborn C. Stark. 


Marilyn Burkley wrote a few memories about Grace Thorpe: 



Pearl, Jennie Smeed Grace Thorpe 

Joseph Alan Burkley 


'Regarding your great grandma 
Grace. The summer of 1945 
Marge, Jack and I were put on a 
train to spend the summer with her 
in Upstate New York. I was 5 years 
old but I do have memories of her. 
After her second husband passed 
away she ran a farm (I believe it 
must have been leased) with the 
help of a hired man. There was NO 
electricity or running water or 
bathroom. We used chamber pots 
and an outhouse. I remember 
Grandma made her own bread and 
the crust was hard so when I asked 
that the crust be cut off she 
obliged. Marge or Jack told me 
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later that she probably cut it off for her also because of her teeth. The farm house was very 
old and could have used a fresh coat of paint or two or three. Her water was from a pump in 
the kitchen. I remember seeing the chamber pots lined up in the kitchen in the morning to be 
dumped (by Jack I'm sure). He would have been 13 and Marge 14 & 8 months old at the 
time. Marge told stories of hiding in the garden eating tomatoes as there wasn't a lot offood 
to go round. That was the summer of my first blunder. Marge and Jack were headed down 
the road to pick cherries for money to purchase school clothes. Grandma insisted they take 
me along. Marge sat me down on the ground next to her box of cherries and told me to stay 
put. Of course, I did stay put but decided I wanted to be helpful so I picked the stems off all 
the cherries in her box. When she returned she was not happy with me. The cherries were 
suppose to have their stems because they were going to be maraschino cherries. 

We had just returned back home to Pittsburgh when we got the call that Grandma had died of 
a heart attack. That was July 21, 1945. My parents drove us back to Sodus, New York and I 
saw my first dead person in a coffin. Bud was overseas but insisted on coming for the funeral. 
He was at the mercy of the military but low and behold he arrived just prior to them closing 
the casket and burying her. It looked to me that Bud had a steel bar up his back so that 
was due to the injury he incurred during the war. 

Your Dad and Uncle Don worked the summers there (per my Don Burkley info I recently sent 
to you and Bernard). 

Regarding Grace's husbands: She married George Orbin Barnes and they only had one 
child, Pearl.. I don't know when they divorced. He died March 5, 1935. 

Her second husband, Osborn C. Stark, died Oct. 3, 1930. Funny that my granddaughter 
named one of her twin sons Osborn. She had no info regarding Grace's second husband. 

Just glad someone appreciates my memories so thank you for that. 

Take care. 

Love you.. .Marilyn " 

The history of the Couch family: 

On March 17, 1868, in Springdale, 

Alleghenies, Stephen Gilbert Barnes 
married Margaret Elisabeth Couch. 
Margaret is the daughter of Henry D. Couch 
Jr. (1806-1879) and Elisabeth Warin 
Albertson (1814-1883). 


She has three older brothers: John Duncan, 
(1833), William S. , (1838), Oliver O., 
(1845). She has also four sisters: Abigail, 
(1837), Elizabeth Ann, (1839), Mary M. 
(1842), and Nancy P. (1852). 


Maggie Couch and Gilbert Barnes were both 
"Children of the American Revolution" as 
shown on those pictures of their tomb in 

Springdale, Manheim Town-ship, Pennsylvania. 


Ascendants de Georges Orbin Barnes 


Capt 


Stephen 

Azubah 

Barnes 

Kellogg 

1750-ca 

1754 
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Joseph Barnes 
1777-1855 



Henry 

D. 

Couch 

1767- 

1828 

Catherine 

Carmichael 

1772-1856 


1 

_1 

1 

Henry D. Jr. Couch 
1806-1879 



Stephen Gilbert Barnes 1846- 
1919 



Margaret Elizabeth Couch 1848- 
1915 


Georges Orbin Barnes 1869- 
1935 
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Henry D. Couch Jr. is the son of 
Henry D Couch and Catherine 
Carmichael. He was bom 
October 18, 1806, in Deer 

Township, Alleghenies, and 
Margaret was bom on October 
11, 1814, in Springdale. She is a 
daughter (one of the ten 
children) of John Albertson and 
Elisabeth Hunter. In the 1850 
census of East Deer 
Pennsylvania, John Albertson, 
74, is said to be bom in Norway. 
He was then living with his wife 
Elisabeth, 58, and Martha 12. 


Henry D Couch, the elder, bom in Upper St Clair, Alleghenies, June 18, 1767 married 
Catherine Carmichael around 1790. She was bom on February 1, 1772. They had three sons 
and two girls. 

The parents of Henry were Nathaniel Couch, bom around 1725 and Abigail Wilson. They 
both died in 1802. He was a private in the army, on the frontier, and he gained the glory of 
being a Child of the American Revolution. 


Ascendants de Margaret Elizabeth Couch 


Joseph 

Hannah 

Couch 

Couch 

1690 

1702 


Josiah 

Wilson 

1696- 

1727 


. 


Elisabeth 

Sprigg 


Nathaniel Couch Abigail Wilson ca 

ca 1725-1802 1728-1802 


|- 1748 - 


Henry D. Couch 1767-1828] 


Catherine 

Carmichael 

1772-1856 


John 

Albertson 

1777- 

1851 


Elizabeth 

Hunter 

1794 


L 


Henry D. Jr. Couch 1806- 
1879 


Elizabeth Waring 
Albertson 1814- 
1883 


- 1832 - 


Margaret Elizabeth Couch 1848- 
1915 


They raised eight children: Joseph (1758), 
Sally (1760) Miriam (1762), Freelove 
(1764), Henry (1767), Benjamin, (1771), 
Nathan (1773), and Philippe (1774). 

Nathaniel Couch is credited with building 
“Couch's Fort” on his farm “Titlenure.” 

Information regarding Mr. Couch is 
plentiful, but contradictory. A Couch 
family genealogical site reports that 
Nathaniel Couch was a Virginian whose 
first visit to Western Pennsylvania was as a 
member of the Virginia troops who were 
part of Braddock's campaign in 1755. 


Another genealogical site records that Mr. Couch was born in 1730 and that he married 
Abigail (last name unknown) in 1748. He died in 1802 and is buried in the Bethel Church 
Cemetery. The Couches had four sons and three daughters. It also reports that he returned to 
this area in 1784 and purchased 366 acres of land in what is now Upper St. Clair and Bethel 
Park townships. This area was opened up for settlers in 1768. 


An excellent source of information regarding local history in the 18th century is “The Settlers' 
Forts of Western Pennsylvania” written by John DeMay in 1997. DeMay believes that Couch 
“came here to stay in 1769.” 
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He reports that Couch entered a claim for 400 acres with the Virginia Land Office in 1780 and 
that the land was surveyed in 1786. He is reported to have received his deed from 
Pennsylvania in 1786. 

The Allegheny County Warrantee Atlas does not list Mr. Couch as an original warrantee for 
any property in this area. The specific site on which Couch's Fort and Bethel Church are 
located is warranted to Reverend John Clark. The warrant is dated October 7, 1784 and 
includes 120 acres and ninety six perches. The property is named “Plain Truth.” 

We know that the Bethel Presbyterian Church is descended from the original Peters Creek 
congregation, which was founded by the Rev. John McMillan in 1776. It split into two 
churches in 1785; one of which was the Bethel Church with the Rev. John Clark as pastor. 
Other sources report that the church location was on a small plot donated by Nathaniel Couch. 

As for the fort itself, we have no details or description of it. 

We suspect however that Couch's fort was primarily a large, rugged cabin in the centre of a 
large clearing. Such strongholds were common throughout Western Pennsylvania in colonial 
times and served as gathering places for neighbours in times of danger. 


Fort Couch was located on what is now Fort Couch Road, east of South Hills Village. When 
the original building was tom down, the Fort Couch Inn, later known as Pioneer Inn, was 
constructed on its foundation. The site is now the location of a McDonald's restaurant. 

Although we have no record of any Indian attacks on Fort Couch, it did find a place in history 
during the Whiskey Rebellion. On July 15, 1794 Federal Marshal David Lenox, accompanied 
by General John Neville, the federal tax inspector, was unsuccessful in his attempt to serve a 
writ on local farmer/distiller Oliver Miller, summoning him to an appearance in federal court 
in Philadelphia. 

The departure of Lenox and Neville from the Miller farm was accompanied by several 
warning shots. The next day 30 militiamen surrounded Neville's mansion, Bower Hill, as a 
show of protest. Miller was killed by a shot from inside the mansion. The protesters then 
retreated to Fort Couch to gather reinforcements. The next day, more than 600 rebels left Fort 
Couch and attacked Bower Hill. 

The battle ended with three or four deaths, and Bower Hill burned to the ground. The 
Whiskey Rebellion was under way, and Fort Couch appears to have been the headquarters for 
the rebels. 

Nathaniel Couch was probably too old in 1794 to be a leader of the Whiskey Rebels; perhaps 
one of his sons filled that role. 

The Whiskey Rebellion (also known as the Whiskey Insurrection) was a tax protest in the 
United States beginning in 1791 and ending in 1794 during the presidency of George 
Washington, ultimately under the command of American Revolutionary war veteran Major 
James McFarlane. The so-called "whiskey tax" was the first tax imposed on a domestic 
product by the newly formed federal government. It became law in 1791, and was intended to 
generate revenue for the war debt incurred during the Revolutionary War. The tax applied to 
all distilled spirits, but American whiskey and fruit brandy encompassed almost a third of 
United States alcohol consumption by 1790 (the other two-thirds was rum), so the excise 
became widely known as a "whiskey tax". 
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Farmers of the western frontier were accustomed to distilling their surplus rye, barley, wheat, 
com, or fermented grain mixtures to make whiskey. These farmers resisted the tax. In these 
regions, whiskey often served as a medium of exchange. Many of the resisters were war 
veterans who believed that they were fighting for the principles of the American Revolution, 
in particular against taxation without local representation, while the federal government 
maintained that the taxes were the legal expression of Congressional taxation powers. 


The Histories of the Kelloggs, Websters, Judd, Cowless... 

Let me remind you that Azubah Kellogg is the wife of Capt. Stephen Bames. We'll start with 
her Great great grand father... 


Ascendants d'Azubah Kellogg 
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Samuel Kellogg 
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1 
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| Mary Webster | 

1 

| Benjamin Porter 1700-1750 | 

1 

| Esther Thompson 1710-1756 | 
_1 


| Capt. Joseph Kellogg 1731-1790 | 

I 


| Esther Porter 17341 

_I 


| Azubah Kellogg 1754~| 


Joseph Kellogg was bom on the first of April 1626 in Great Leight, England: 

It is not Known when he came to America, but he is one of the early settlers. He was in 
Farmington, Conn., in 1651, where he served several terms as select-man. He and his wife 
where joined to the church on Oct 9, 1653. 
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In 1657, he moved to Boston where he later bought some valuable parcels of land, worth 
more than one hundred dollars per square foot when he sold them in 1661!, 

He then moved to Hadley where he was one of the proprietors. 

In 1661, the town of Hadley made an agreement with Joseph Kellogg to keep the ferry 
between Hadley and Northampton, and he built his house on a small "home lot" which had 
been reserved by the town for a "Ferry lot". 

In January 1675 a committee made an agreement with him, fixing the tariffs for the crossing. 

He and his son John, and grandson James kellogg, kept the Ferry until 1758, almost a century. 
It became known as "Goodman's ferry" when it was passed to James Goodman who had 
married a daughter of James Kellogg. 

In Hadley Joseph Kellogg became a select-man, in charge of determining the best way for 
laying out the common land. He was on the committee for the purchase, from the Indians , of 
Swampfield. 

As early as 1661, a military company was formed in Hadley to protect the settlers. Joseph 
Kellogg became the sergeant of the company in 1663, and he was appointed Lieutenant in 
1678. 

He sustained his part in the struggle of the settlers against the Indians, and was in command, 
as Sergeant, of the Hadley troops at the famous "Turners' Falls" fight, May 18, 1676, which 
broke the power of the river tribes. 

He was the father of 20 children, (fourteen of them reached their maturity). 

From his first wife, Joanna Foote, he had six boys and three girls. Samuel, bom in Hadley, 
Conn., on September 28, 1662 is our ancestor. 

From his second wife, Abigail Terry, he had 11 children, 8 sons and 3 girls. One of them was 
Nathaniel, bom October 8th, 1669, is the great great great grandfather of Will Keith Kellogg 
and Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, the brothers who invented the Kellogg Corn Flakes and created 
the Kellogg Company: 

Samuel Kellogg is a son of Joseph, bom around 1750. 

One of his descendants (George C. Kellogg, bom in 1788), in a Kellogg memorandum wrote: 
"When Samuel was two years old, he was playing near the fire, while his mother was absent. 
The cross-bar broke and a kettle of soap fell, which would have killed the child, had not Col. 
Stanley snatched him up. Col. Stanley was then (1664) living in Hadley, and when he 
returned to Hartford, a few years later, he probably took the child and reared him in his 
family". 

In 1691, Samuel Bought land in South Meadow in Hartford, which he sold in 1705, and 
bought land in West Hartford, where he was Deacon in the Church and where he died in 1717. 
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Samuel married Sarah Merril, the daughter of Deacon John Merril of Hartford and his wife 
Sarah Watson, on September 22, 1687. 

They had nine children: Samuel, (1688), Margaret, (1690), Abraham, (1692), John, (1695), 
Isaac, (January 17 1697), Jacob, (1699), Benjamin, (1701), Joseph, (1704), and Daniel, 
(1707). 

Captain Isaac Kellogg, son of Deacon Samuel, rested in New Hartford, Connecticut, where 
he was the first Representative from that town to the Connecticut Assembly. He was elected 
to that office 23 times!. He was a justice of the peace and Lieutenant in the fourth Company 
of "Train Band", by order of the general assembly, and in 1774, was made Captain. 

He was chosen Deacon of the first (Town Hill) Church in New Hartford. In the history of the 
Litchfield County, he is described as a man of venerable appearance, highly respected by is 
colleagues, before whom he was often called to pray, he was distinguished for his piety, good 
judgment, firmness and ability as a magistrate. 

He married Mary Webster in Hartford on December 26, 1717. She was the daughter of 
Joseph Webster and Mary Judd, (both early settlers of Hartford). She was bom May 21, 
1697. 

They had 13 children: Samuel, (1718), Abraham (1720), Mary (1723), Theodocia (1724), 
Isaac (1727), Noah (1729), Joseph (October 14, 1731), Ashbel (1732), Sarah (1735), 
Margaret (1737), A nn and Esther (1739), Huldah (1742). 

Joseph Kellogg Married Esther Porter, of Farmington, Connecticut, another early pilgrim 
descendant. They resided in Hartford and had five children: Azubah (August 18, 1754), 
Benjamin (1756), Joseph (1759), Esther (1763), and margaret (1765). 

Azubah is the Kellogg descendant who married Captain Stephen Barnes, whose genealogy 
we studied earlier, the grandfather of Stephen Gilbert Barnes. 


The Potter family 

Every amateur genealogist has in the back of his or her mind that someday an ancestral 
skeleton will appear, perhaps the legendary "horse thief. For those who are descendants of 


William Potter, the skeleton has appeared, 
but he did not steal the horses. 


Ascendants d’Elisabeth Gilbert 



Elizabeth Gilbert is the wife of Timothy 
Bames (1700), father of Captain Stephen 
Bames. She is the daughter of Joseph 
Gilbert and Mary Potter, and the Great 
Granddaughter of William Potter. 

An article by Patricia Law Hatcher, 
published in 2004, identifies the parish 
records for the Potter and Beecher families 
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at Lewes. William was baptized on 28 August 1608 at St. Thomas as in the Cliffe, Lewes, 
Sussex, England, son of William Potter and possibly his 2nd wife, Ann/Hannah Langford. 

We have record of William Potter on the passenger list for the Abigail. The ship left 
Plymouth, England destined for Boston in New England on June 4, 1635; among the 
passengers were William Potter age 27, wife Frances age 26 & 4 month old son Joseph Potter. 
His mother and brother, John, with his step-brother or half-brother, Isaac followed him to 
New England. 

William settled briefly at Watertown and removed by 1639, with his brother John Potter, to 
New Haven Colony. However, his church membership at New Haven is implied by 22 
August 1641, when two of his children were baptized there. 

William married by 1635 to Frances Child, his younger son was Nathaniel Potter, baptised 
12 Nov 1644, who married 1 Apr 1675 Elizabeth Howes. They are the father and mother of 
Mary. 

William Potter was an educated Puritan, a "planter" or farmer, and a land owner at New 
Haven. He was an active member of the church and well-respected among the other 
parishioners. 

Nothing is known about him between the time he sailed aboard the Abigail and 22 August 
1641, when his two eldest daughters were baptized at the New Haven church. 

He was a member of the New Haven militia but was fined on 6 September 1643 for coming 
late to training day. On 4 January 1643/4, William was one of the eleven men fined for 
defective guns, and on 7 October 1651, he was fined for neglecting training day, neglecting to 
show his arms, and neglecting to bring note of his estate for taxation purposes. On 3 August 
1652, he was again fined for neglecting to show for training day. 

William held several parcels of land granted by the town, and he also purchased an additional 
27 acres from Mr Evance on 5 October 1647. He purchased another 22 acres on 2 September 
1651 from Mr. Robert Newman, including a house and a bam. At his death, William's estate 
was valued at £190 4s of which £90 was in real estate. 

William Potter is pretty well known to genealogists. He had lots of descendants but that's not 
the only reason he's so famous. He was an animal lover. 

William Potter was hung in 1662 for bestiality. By his own admission he had a fondness for 
horses, dogs, cows, sheep and pigs. His wife and children, having caught him in the act, laid 
charges before the Court of Magistrates in Newhaven (New Haven). 

"The Court haveing considered the case p'ceeded to sentence, & first read the law to him, & 
then the Governor asked him if he had anything to say why the court should not p'ceede to 
judge him according to the law. 

He answered noe, but his great matter was betweene God & his soule, to desire him to give 
him repentance. 

The Governor then declared, that seeing it is soe, they could doe noe otherwise, and he 
therefore in the name of the court did declare to William Potter that the law read was the 
sentence of the court, to be executed upon him, viz: that he be hanged on the gallowes till he 
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be dead, & then cut downe & buried, & the creatures with whome he hath thus sinfully acted 
to be put to death before his eyes." 


William Potter was executed by hanging on 6 June 1662 at New Haven, New Haven Colony 
(later became part of Connecticut) for the crime of bestiality. 

Elizabeth Hawes: She was Nathaniel Potter's wife. She has the name of her mother Bethia 
Hawes. Bethia, of Milford, had a natural child, Elisabeth, bom in 1658, of whose paternity she 
accused John Baldwin, but he was ably defended and not convicted...Bethia later married 
Obed Seeward on 31, October 1660. 


The Gilbert family: 


Ascendants d'Elisabeth Gilbert 



Joseph Gilbert was the husband of Mary 
Potter. 

Matthew Gilbert, the great Grandfather of 
Elisabeth Gilbert, was one of the founders 
of New Haven, Connecticut. He was the 
husband of Jane Baker and the father of 
Matthew Jr. and seven sisters and brothers. 

In "Families of Ancient New Haven by 
Donald Lines Jacobus", we can read: 


" Governor Matthew Gilbert (1599-1679), came in the good ship “Hector, ” landing in Boston, 
Massachusetts, June 26, 1637, with Governors Eaton and Hopkins, and Revs. John 
Davenport and Thomas Buckingham and Deacon William Peck. He was one of the first 
settlers of New Haven in the fall of 1637 becoming one of the famous “Seven Pillars” to 
found Church and State. He was deputy governor of New Haven, 1661-63, and he was the 


Ascendants d'Elisabeth Gilbert 



first deacon of the Old 
First Church, and was 
buried just back of it on 
the Green next to Dixwell 
the regicide. Deputy 
Governor of the colony in 
1639. 

From an early period for a 
long term of years he was 
in civil affairs second only 
to Gov. Eaton. On his 
broad shoulders were laid 
the burdens of Magistry 
and in those days the 
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office was no sinecure. He was first Deputy Magistrate of New Haven Colony and afterwards 
Guilford and Milford were comprehended in the jurisdiction. He was afterwards Dept. 
Governor, a change in name only, not in office. No name except that of Gov. Eaton appears 
more frequently in the records in connection with public business and with high and difficult 
trusts. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that he was a man in whose integrity, piety, 
strong common sense and large capacity for public affairs his fellow citizens reposed entire 
confidence and with perfect safety — a confidence that was never shaken. He died in 1680. 
The mysterious letters M. G. chiselled on the rude grave- stone near the Center Church, there 
is now little doubt were the modest epitaph of the first Deputy Governor of New Haven 
Colony” 


Joseph Peck and Sarah Parker: 

They are the parents of Sarah Peck (1663-1730), and Elizabeth, Deborah, Hannah, Samuel et 
Joseph Peck. Joseph was bom in New Haven in January 1641, He was Deacon, and moved to 
Lyme, New London where he died on November 25, 1718. 

He is the son of the famous settler William Peck 

William Peck (son of William Peck and Mary Pocke) was bom 1601 in London, Middlesex, 
England, and died 04 Oct 1694 in New Haven, CT. He married Elizabeth Davis on 28 Nov 
1622 in London, Middlesex, England, daughter of John Davis and A nn e Davis. 

Deacon William was probably brothers with Henry Peck who also settled in New Haven, and 
Joseph Peck, who was in New Haven for a time but removed to Milford. 

William Peck, a merchant from London, sailed on the ship "Hector", in the company of 
Governors Eaton and Hopkins, Rev. John Davenport, William’s brother Henry Peck and the 
son of the Earl of Marlborough. They arrived at Boston Harbor June 26, 1637. Children 
Jeremiah and Alice would have been old enough to be bom in London and sailed to America 
in 1637. 

While Massachusetts was desirous of such settlers, they preferred a separate establishment, 
and seeking a commercial station, explored the coast and fixing on Quinnipiac in 1638, 
moored their vessel in its harbor. 


Not long after, the free planters subscribed what in distinction from a church union, they 
termed a “plantation covenant.” They purchased their lands from the natives, and gave to the 
place the name of New Haven. William Peck was one of the original proprietors of New 
Haven, his signature being affixed to the fundamental Agreement or Constitution dated June, 
1639 for the government of the infant colony. 

William Peck was a co-founder of New Haven, Connecticut in the spring of 1638 and among 
the signers of the compact for New Haven in June 1639. He signed the Fundamental 
Agreement of Quinnipiack in 1639 and became a freeman on October 29, 1640 in New 
Haven. Peck was one of the trustees of the first New Haven grammar school for many years. 
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A merchant by occupation, William Peck was a man of high standing in the Colony, and a 
Deacon of the church in New Haven from 1659 until his death Oct. 4 1694, at the age of 93. 


From 1659 to his death, he was a deacon of the First Church of New Haven. His homelot was 
on George Street. Although his estate showed that he was not wealthy, he was highly 
respected. 

After Elizabeth's death in 1683, he married Sarah, widow of William Holt around 1684. 
While visiting his son, Joseph, in Lyme, he died in 1694. Lyme Vital Records gave his age at 
death as 93, while New Haven record says 90 years. However, his tombstone gives his age at 
death as 93 years 


Sarah Parker wife of Joseph Peck, is the daughter of William Parker and Margery 
Pritchard 

As a young man, William Parker probably immigrated from England in the 1630's. In 1640, 
he owned land in Hartford, and he is listed as a Founder of Hartford on the Monument at the 
Old Center Church Graveyard (see picture at right). His homelot in 1639 was on the west side 
of the road from Seth Grant's to the Centinel Hill (later Trumbull St.) 

He married Margaret Pritchard , daughter of Robert Pritchard, at Hartford, Conn, prior to 
1637. Most of their known children were bom in Hartford. 


They removed to Saybrook, Conn, sometime before 
May 17, 1660, where William Parker is found in the 
early records in a court case against William Waller in 
which Parker's mare & foal were lost in the woods. 


On Oct. 11, 1669, William Parker, Sr. was propounded a freeman from Saybrook. 

Between 1672 and 1675, he was a representative or deputy at the General Court in Hartford 
for Saybrook. 

In 1672 during a special session, the Court appointed Lieut. William Pratt & Sarg't William 
Parker to make an account of the ammo & artillery at Saybrook (due to a possible conflict 
with the Dutch). 


*' CH 

*' !LL 'foWRKER 

w ,LLIAM'’»k 


In 1673, Sarg't Wm Parker was granted 100 acres of land in Saybrook, Conn., and in Feb. 7, 
1678, he received five acres for his service in the Indian Wars. 


The known children of Sarg't William & Margaret (Pritchard) Parker were: 

1. Sarah (Parker) Peck, 

2. Joseph Parker (March, 1641 - Aug., 1641) 

3. Lieut. John Parker 

4. Ruth (Parker) Barber b. June 14, 1643, m. William Barber 

5. Deacon William Parker 
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6. Joseph Parker b. Feb. 1647/8, m. (1) Hannah Gilbert, (2) Hannah_, (3) Lydia B. 

7. Margaret Parker Pratt b. 1650, m. Joseph Pratt 

8. Jonathan Parker b. Feb. 1652-3 

9. David Parker b. Feb. 1656 

10. Deborah Parker b. March, 1658 


The Porter family 

Esther Porter is the mother of Azubah Kellogg, the wife of Captain Stephen Barnes. 


Ascendants d'Esther Porter 



ROBERT PORTER was bom in England, but the place and date are unknown. That he was a 
Puritan is a matter of record. 

In 1640 he came to New England, and located at Farmington, Connecticut, where he was one 
of the eighty-four original proprietors as well as being one of the "seven pillars" of the church, 
organized there October 13, 1652. 

In March, 1656, he was sworn In as a constable; on February 29, 1657-58, the town granted 
him a five-acre lot, bought from William Hitchcock before March 15, 1655-56. 

He married, November 7, 1644, Mary Scott, (daughter of Thomas Scott, probably of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, England, who came to Cambridge, Massachusetts, about 1630, settling later, 
about 1635, in Hartford, Connecticut; with him came his wife Ann and four children. Thomas 
Scott met his death by accident November 6, 1643); 

After the death of Mary Scott, Robert married Hannah Atwood-Freeman. He died in 1689. 
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Children of Robert Porter and Mary Scott: 

1. Mary Porter, bom February 24, 1647. 

2. John Porter, born November 12, 1648. 

3. Thomas Porter, of whom below. 

4. Robert Porter, baptized December 15, 1652. 

Children of Robert Porter and Hannah Atwood-Freeman: 

5. Elizabeth Porter, bom January 11, 1654; married Thomas Andrews. Joanna Porter, baptized 
January 6, 1656. 

6.Sarah Porter, baptized December 20, 1657. 

7.Benjamin Porter, baptized March 18, 1660. 

8-Ann Porter, bom in April, 1664. 

9.Hepzibah Porter, bom March 4, 1666. 

THOMAS PORTER, son of Robert Porter and Mary (Scott) Porter, was bom October 25, 
1650, at Farmington, Connecticut. 

Thomas Porter filled his place In life as a tailor, in those days when each man's occupation 
contributed to his own, and to other's welfare. Died December 19, 1718. 

His will was dated December 18, 1718, and the Inventory was taken by Timothy Porter and 
Isaac Cowles, who valued It at £421 ios. On February 3, 1718-19, his widow was made 
guardian of the two youngest children, who were minors. 

In May, 1678, Thomas married Abigail Cowles. 

John "Cozvles", the Grandfather of Abigail, it is believed, came from Gloucestershire, to 
Massachusetts as early as 1634. When in 1640 the plantation Tunxis, later known as 
Farmington, was begun, John's name is one of the thirty-seven owners of house-lots, though 
the exact date of his obtaining such land is not given. Various land transactions are recorded 
from time to time, until in January, 1666, John Cowles owned one hundred and seven acres. A 
deed of gift under date of 1671 shows that John gave to his son Samuel a house-lot containing 
nine acres; John was constable of Farmington, and his influence in the Congregational Church 
was that of one of the "seven pillars"; he served as deputy to the General Court from 1653 to 
1654, and acted as appraiser of the estate of Thomas Upson, September 6, 1655, and of that of 
Ezekiel Banckes, December 18, 1655. 

In 1656 John moved to Hartford, and at a town meeting there February 15, 1659, "John Coal, 
farmer," was chosen surveyor of highways for the South side, and again for the same post 
February 11, 1660; he served as juror in March, 1659-60, when his name appeared as 
"Cowles" for the first time. In April, 1653, a petition was signed by John and others for 
permission to plant homes and inhabit a place called Nonotuck, and the next year he paid 30s. 
toward its purchase, but failed to settle there. 

In 1659 he was one of the signers who started the settlement at Hadley, Massachusetts, but 
was probably not there among the first, being a resident at Hadley in 1662. He was one of the 
twenty-five "engagers" in Hadley to establish themselves at Hatfield "across the river" before 
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March, 1661. His record in Hatfield begins January 14, 1660-61, according to the records of 
that place. 

He was one of a committee that laid out a burying place for the town, February 14, 1669, and 
there was no other cemetery there until 1848. Died in September, 1675, probably at Hatfield; 
married Plannah. 

After her husband's death she went to live with her daughter, who had married Caleb Stanley. 
Hannah died March 16, 1683, at Hartford, where she was buried. 

John and Hannah had two sons and five daughters. 

Their son Samuel Cowles, who was bom in 1639. He resided at Farmington, and was one of 
the eighty-four proprietors of the town in 1672. He became the progenitor of the Connecticut 
branch of the family, his brother being the ancestor of the Massachusetts branch. He died 
April 17, 1691. He married, February 14, 1660, Abigail Stanley, daughter of Timothy Stanley, 
one of the leading men of Hartford, who came from County Kent, England, in 1634, and was 
in Hooker's company that went from Cambridge to settle at Hartford in 1636. 

Issue of Samuel and Abigail (Stanley) Cowles: among seven sons and four daughters, Abigail 
Cowles, who was bom June 6, 1663-64, at Farmington, Connecticut; married Thomas 
Porter. 


Issue of Thomas Porter and Abigail (Cowles) Porter: 


1. Abigail Porter, bom January 24, 1680; died May 2, 1689-90. 

2. William Porter, of whom below. 

3. John Porter, born July 18, 1686; died November 4, 1709. 

4. Mary Porter, bom July 2, 1689; died May 1, 1707. 

5. Nathaniel Porter, bom March 28, 1692; removed to Woodbury, Connecticut. 

6. Abigail Porter, bom July 8, 1694; died February 3, 1768. 

7. Robert Porter, bom May 16, 1697; died March 11, 1782. 

8. Benjamin Porter, bom February 14, 1701. 

9. Elizabeth Porter, bom June 1, 1703; died August 13, 1780. 


Ascendants d'Esther Porter 


John 

Hannah 


Timothy 

Elizabeth 

Cowless 

Unknown 


Stanley 

Stanley 


John 

Hannah 


Timothy 

Elizabeth 

Cowless 

Unknown 


Stanley 

Stanley 


Robert 

Porter 

ca 

1612- 

1689 

L 



1644 - | |_ - 1660 - 


l 


Samuel Cowless 


Abigail Stanley 

1639-1691 


|1734 


• 1660 -| 


Thomas Porter 1650- 


Abigail Cowless 1663- 


Thomas 


Elizabeth 

1718 


1718 


Thompson 


Cowless 


Benjamin married 
Esther Thompson, 
bom in Farmington 
on July 10, 1710. 
They gave birth to 
Esther Porter, wife 
of Capt. Stephen 
Barnes. 


| Benjamin Porter 1700-1750 | 

| 


| Esther Thompson 1710-1756 | 


| Esther Porter 17341 


Elisabeth Cowless, a sister of Abigail Cowless, had married Thomas Thompson and given 
birth to Esther Thompson, the mother of Esther Porter. 
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The Webster family: 


Ascendants de Mary Webster 


Richard 

Alice 

Treat 

Gaylord 

1584- 

1594- 

1669 

1670 


John 

Agnes 

Webster 

Webster 


Thomas 

Elisabeth 

William 

Mary 

Judd 

unknown 

Lewis 

Hopkins 


Mary Webster, bom May 31, 
1697, married Isaac Kellogg on 
December 26, 1717. She is the 
mother of Capt Joseph Kellogg. 


i 


I 


Robert Webster Susannah Treat 


L 


Benjamin Judd 

Mary Lewis 

1642-1698 

1645-1690 


L 


| Joseph Webster 1665-17501 


I 


| Mary Judd 1675-16981 


L 


Mary Webster 


Rochester, 1915. 


Her Great Grandfather, John 
Webster was Governor and 
founder of Hartford. His story is 
given in “History and Genealogy 
of the Gov. John Webster Family 
of Connecticut”, by William H. 
Webster & Melville R. Webster, 


"John Webster, Gov., Hartford Founder, was baptized Aug 16, 1590 in Cossington, 
Leicestershire, England, and died Apr 06, 1661 in Hadley, MA. He married Agnes Smith on 
Nov 07,1609 in Cossington, Leicestershire, England. She was born about 1588 in England, 
and died in 1667 in Hartford, CT. 

John Webster emigrated from Cossington, to the Massachusetts Bay Colony about 1635, first 
living in Watertown. He removed to Hartford, probably with the Rev. Hooker’s party, in April 
1636. 

He became an Assistant to the Connecticut General Court in 1639, which office he held until 
1655. He was a Commissioner to the United Colonies of New England in 1654. He became 
Deputy Governor of Connecticut in 1655, then Governor in 1656. In 1657 he was named as 
Chief Magistrate. 

He was among the dissenters against Samuel Stone becoming Hartford’s minister in 1659, 
and he left shortly after that as one of the leaders of the Hadley Company, although he first 
resided in Northampton, Massachusetts. He later removed to Hadley, where he was made a 
magistrate in May 1660, dying the next year on 5 April 1661." 

The children of John and Agnes Webster are: Matthew, William, Robert, Thomas Ann, 
Elisabeth, and Mary. 

Lieut. Robert Webster of Middletown, Conn., a son of Gov. John and Agnes Webster, is 
said by "Joel Munsell and Sons" to have been bom in 1627, married in 1652, Susannah Treat, 
bom in 1629, daughter of Richard Treat, Esq., and Joanna, his wife, of Wethersfield, Conn. 

Richard Treat and Joanna his wife came to America in an early day, and brought part of their 
family with them. They were among the first settlers of Wethersfield, and their son, Hon. 
Robert Treat, was the eighth Governor of Connecticut, serving fifteen years, beginning, 1683. 

Lieut. Robert Webster was a man of ability and served the community in many ways. He 
settled in Middletown and upon the organization of the town in September, 1651, was chosen 
Recorder. 
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Coincident with this was his marriage in 1652 and his settlement in Middletown Upper 
Houses where four of his children were bom. He represented Middletown in the General 
Court from September 1653 to May 1655; from May to October, 1656; in October 1657, and 
October 1658, at which time he returned to Hartford. 

1675 : October 11, at a meeting of the Council "Leiftenant" Robert Webster was appointed on a Committee to 
arrange certain defences of the Towne. 

The last-named date suggests King Philip's war. June 20 of that year the Indians had attacked 
Swanzey; Aug. 2, Brookfield; Aug. 25, Hatfield; Sep. 1, Deerfield and Hadley; Sep. 2, North 
field; Sep. 4, Capt. Beers at Bloody Brook; Oct. 5, Springfield. 

Clearly the Indians were drawing near to Hartford, and Oct. 11, as shown in the above 
paragraph, Lieut. Robert Webster and others were appointed a Committee of Safety. How far 
he was drawn into the conflict is not easily determined now, but Savage says he was "on 
service in the war of 1675." This is further shown by the fact that on the 22d of May, 1712, at 
a meeting of the Governor and Council at Hartford, the payment of certain sums to soldiers 
whose accounts had not previously been settled on account of uncertainty as to length of 
service, was ordered, and among them, "To Robert Webster of Hartford, 2 poxmds, 13 
shillings, and 6 pence." 

Lieut. Robert Webster died about May 31, 1676. He was buried June 2, 1676. 

The children of Robert and Susannah Webster are (First four born in Middletown; remaining 
seven in Hartford) 

John, b. Nov. 10, 1653; 

Sarah, b. June 30, 1655; 

Jonathan, Jan. 9, 1657; 

Susannah, b. October 26, 1658; 

Samuel, 

Robert, 

Joseph, 

Benjamin, bap. May 1, 1670; 

William, bap. July 2, 1671; 

Mary; Elizabeth, bap. Feb. 8, 1673-4. 

Joseph Webster, of Hartford, married first, Feb.23, 1696, Mary Judd, b.1675, daughter of 
Benjamin and Mary (Lewis) Judd of Farmington. Date of her death unknown.. He married 
second Hannah, widow of Basey Baker, deceased, of Middletown, formerly of Hartford, 

May 11,1726. She was the daughter of Nathaniel Willett of Hartford. Her death not recorded, 
but he died in May, 1750. 


By Will, dated March3,1750, Joseph Webster gave to his wife Hannah, his daughter Mary 
Kellogg, his daughter Elizabeth Waters, and appointed his son-in-law, Isaac Kellogg, 
executor. 

Joseph and Mary had two children: 
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- Mary, bom May 31, 1697, married Isaac Kellogg on December 26, 1717. She is the mother 
of Capt Joseph Kellogg. 

- Elizabeth, b.March6,1700, bap.MarchlO. 


The Judd family: 


Ascendants de Mary Webster 


Richard 

Alice 

Treat 

Gaylord 

1584- 

1594- 

1669 

1670 


John 

Agnes 

Webster 

Webster 


Thomas 

Elisabeth 

William 

Mary 

Judd 

unknown 

Lewis 

Hopkins 


Robert Webster | | Susannah Treat | 

l_ I 


Benjamin Judd 

Mary Lewis 

1642-1698 

1645-1690 


Joseph Webster 1665-17501 

|-1696 - 


| Mary Judd 1675-1698 
_ I 


[Mary Webster | 

Watertown. He built a house upon this lot. 


Extracts from "Thomas Judd and 
his descendants", by Sylvester 
Judd, Of Northampton, Mass". 

Thomas Judd came from England, 
in 1633 or 1634, and settled at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. His 
homelot of four acres, was 
granted in August, 1634. It was in 
that part of Cambridge called the 
"West-End," on the north-east 
side of the highway way to 


His name is among those who were to receive their proportion of meadow ground, August 20, 
1635 ; and also in the list of those who had a house or houses in Cambridge in February, 
1636. He was admitted freeman of the colony, May 25, 1636. 


He removed to Hartford in 1636, and it is not improbable that he was one of that company of 
about a hundred men, women and children, who departed from Cambridge on the last day of 
May, 1636, and travelled through the wilderness to Connecticut river. 


Thomas Judd was one of the first proprietors and settlers of Farmington. The year in which he 
removed from Hartford is not known, but it was apparently about 1644. His homelot was the 
third lot from the north end of the main street, on both sides of the street, and extended 
westward to Farmington river. He was a substantial farmer and an influential man. 
Farmington first sent deputies, viz., Stephen Hart and Thomas Judd, to the General Court in 
May, 1647. 


The wife of Thomas Judd died in Farmington, perhaps about 1678 ; her death is not recorded. 
Thomas Mason, of Northampton, died in 1678, leaving a widow, Clemence, with a good 
estate and no children. On the 2d of December, 1679, Thomas Judd married widow Clemence 
Mason, and he resided with her in Northampton most of the time during the remainder of his 
life. 

Her homestead was on the east side of Pleasant street and the front extended from two or three 
rods below the great elm down to Hawley street; and she owned about forty acres of meadow 
land. 

Thomas Judd was one of the selectmen of Northampton in 1682. His youngest son, Samuel, 
came to Northampton and lived with' his father, and after his decease, took care of his widow 
Clemence,. and she gave fib him her estate. Thomas Judd was a member of the church under 
the care of Rev. Thomas Hooker and Rev. Samuel Stone both at Cambridge and Hartford, and 
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his connection with the Hartford church continued until a church was gathered at Farmington, 
Oct. 13, 1652. 

Some of his children were carried from Farmington to Hartford to be baptized. He was one of 
the seven pillars of the church of Farmington at its organization and his wife united in 
November,. 1652. The first pastor was Rev. Keger Newton, 1652, and the second, Rev.. 
Samuel Hooker, 1661. Stephen Hart was the first deacon, and Thomas Judd the second. In 
what year the latter was chosen deacon is uncertain. He is styled deacon in the Connecticut 
Colony records in 1668 and after; and he bore the same title in Northampton, Deac. Thomas 
Judd died November 12, 1688. 

His age must have been about 80, perhaps above 80. His second wife, Clemence, died Nov. 
22, 1696. He was probably married before he came from England. Neither the family name 
nor Christian name of his first wife has been found. 

He had nine children, viz., six sons and three daughters. No record of their births can now be 
found, but from records at Hartford and Farmington, the order of the births is ascertained, 
excepting the two oldest, and some knowledge is obtained in regard to the years in which they 
were born, though not so exact as is desirable. When Thomas Judd died, he had a large 
number of grand children, each of his sons and daughters having had children. 

1 Elizabeth, and 2 William, both born from 1633 to 1636. It is not known which was the 
oldest. 

3 Thomas- bom about 1638. — 

4 John," about 1640. Called 36 years of age in 1676. 

5 Benjamin, " about 1642.. 

6 Mary," about 1644., 

7 Ruth, « in 1647. Baptized Feb. 7, 1647. 

8 Philip," in 1649. Baptized Sept. 2, 1649. 

9 Samuel, *' about 1651 or 1653. 

Benjamin Judd, fourth son of Deac. Thomas Judd, lived at Farmington. Married Mary 
Lewis, a daughter of Captain William Lewis bom on August 20, 1620, Penarth, Vale Of 
Glamorgan, Wales, England. 

Extracts from: "Title Book VXIII. of the Genealogy of the Lewis Family Author Simeon 
Dunham Lewis Publisher C.W. Moulton, 1891" 

"William Lewis, who was bom in England, and died August 18,1690. He was a prominent 
man in Farmington, being the first Recorder of the town, which was incorporated in 1645, and 
was also Captain of a military company. The history of Waterbury says that William Lewis, 
of Farmington, and Samuel Steele, had a deed from Indians February 8, 1657, of a tract of 
land "with black-lead." One very competent to judge thinks this tract was what is now a part 
of Harwinton, Plymouth and Litchfield. 

He was twice married. First to Mary Hopkins, daughter of William Hopkins, of Stratford, 
Conn., and second to Mary Cheever, November 22, 1671 

Mary, his first daughter, was born May 6, 1645. She married Benjamin Judd, who was bom 
about 1642 at Hartford, and who lived in Farmington from 1644 to 1679. 
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Children of Benjamin and Mary: 

1 Elizabeth, bom Aug. 21, 1668. Died young. 

2 Benjamin, bom 1671. 

3 Mary, bom 1675. 14 in 1689. Married Joseph Webster of Hartford, Jan. 23, 1696. 
4Sarah, bom 1677. 12 in 1689. Mar. Thomas Buck of Middletown, May 12, 1709. 

5 Hannah, baptized M arch 1 3, 

6 in 1689. Mar. Gershom Smith of Glastenbury, May 4, 1710. 

7 Nathaniel, baptized July 22, 1683. 

8 Esther, baptized Feb. 14, 16S6. Mar. Jonathan Webster of Hartford, Dec 14, 1704. 

9 Jonathan, baptized Sept. 22, 1688. 


Benjamin Judd died in 1689, probably in October, aged 47. 
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D. The Thorpe family 


The book "Sheffield, Daggett, and allied families: a genealogical study with biographical 
notes", edited in 1932, sites page 91: 

"The name Thorp is of local origin, being derived either from "the Thorp", or village (This 
word is still used especially in poetry, as in Tennyson's "The brook"), or from some particular 
village named "Thorpe”, of which there are many in England. Adam de la Thorpe, is found in 
Wiltshire, Augustinus de Thorpe in Suffolk, and Warin de Thorpe in Cambridge in 1274”. 

George Thorpe came from an undistinguished gentry family that had held Wanswell Court, 
the family estate in Gloucestershire, England, since 1402. 

He was the eldest son of Nicholas and Mary Wilkes Thorpe. On February 20, 1598 he 
matriculated at the Middle Temple in London, where he likely studied law. He recordedly 
served as a justice of the peace for Gloucestershire from about 1605 to 1618. 

On July 11, 1600, George Thorpe and Margaret Porter were married. Although her date of 
death is unknown, she was buried at Berkeley Church on March 10, 1610. The couple had no 
surviving children. Less than a year later, on February 21, 1611, George Thorpe and Margaret 
Harris married. The couple had five children, of whom at least two, William and John, lived 
to maturity. 

In 1614, George Thorpe represented Portsmouth in a short parliamentary session called the 
Addled Parliament. Also by this date, George Thorpe had become a major investor in the 
"Virginia Company of London", the "East India Company", "Somers Isles Company" and the 
"Berkeley Hundred". 

George Thorpe’s main interest was in the colonization of Virginia. He secured the support of 
Richard Berkeley, sold land himself to finance the enterprise, and sailed for Virginia on 27 
Mar. 1620. 

On December 4, 1619, a group of 38 English settlers arrived at Berkeley Hundred, about 
8,000 acres (32 km 2 ) on the north bank of the James River near Herring Creek in an area then 
known as Charles Cittie (sic). It was named for one of the original founders, Richard 
Berkeley, a member of the Berkeley family of Gloucestershire, England. It was about 20 
miles upstream from Jamestown, where the first permanent settlement of the Colony of 
Virginia was established on May 14, 1607. 

On his arrival George Thorpe was installed as governor of Berkeley plantation and quickly 
won universal admiration. John Pory compared his coming to that of ‘an angel from heaven’, 
while the governor, Sir George Yeardley, described him as ‘a most sufficient gentleman, 
virtuous and wise, and one upon whose shoulders the ... government of this whole colony 
would most fitly sit’. His plans to send for his family suggest that he intended to settle 
permanently. 

George Thorpe is credited with the distillation of the first batch of whiskey made from com. 
This is the ancestor of all com-made moonshine and Bourbon Whiskey. In the fall of 1620, 
George Thorpe was said to have distilled a batch of com beer, and thus made the first samples 
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of what would later become Bourbon whiskey. In a letter, dated December 19, 1620 to John 
Smyth of Nibley, George Thorpe reassures his partner of his good health and mentions a "soe 
good drinke of Indian come" he has distilled. 



Indians, he wrote to Sir Edwin 
Sandys on 15 May 1621: 

"I doubt God is displeased with us 
that we do not do as we ought to 
do, take his service along with us 
by our serious endeavours of 
converting the heathen that live 
round about us. ... Scarce any 
man amongst us that doth so 
much as afford them a good 
thought in his heart... in my poor 
understanding if there be wrong 
on any side it is on ours, who are 
not so charitable to them as 
Christians ought to be"_. 


The Powhatan Massacre 

He did all he could to win their confidence, studying their systems of religion and astronomy. 

When told on Mar.22, 1622 that they were massacring the colonists he refused to believe it, 
and went, unarmed, to reason with his ‘children’. He was immediately clubbed and stabbed to 
death, along with 347 other settlers... 

Administration of his estate was granted on 28 May 1623 to his widow Margaret Harris. 

When the massacre happened, Margaret and her two sons, William and John, were in 
England, as it is said that George was planning at that time to have them join him. They later 
came to America, but in New Haven, Connecticut, a place we have already read about with 
the Kellogg family. 

"Sheffield, Daggett, and allied families: a genealogical study with biographical notes" gives 
more information on William Thorpe, "the original ancestor of this family in America, was 
born in England about 1605, and died in Connecticut about 1684. He came to new England 
about 1635 and was one of the founders of New Haven, Connecticut. He married first 
Elisabeth Bedford, who died October 9, 1660. second Margaret Pigg, Widow of Robert Pigg". 

From Margaret, he had 5 children, and John, the third one was baptised in July of 1643-44, 
and died before 1720. He resided in Fairfield and married Hannah Frost in 1684. 

William Frost, Hannah's grandfather, the earliest ancestor of the Frost family to settle in 
America, is said to have come from County Nottingham, England, when advanced in years, 
and settled in Fairfield, Connecticut in 1639. He died in 1645. 
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Is son Daniel, the eldest of 7 children, settled near his father, in Fairfield, and later removed 
to "Bankside", Long Island, on the East side of Frost Point. He married Elisabeth Barlow, 
daughter of John and Ann Barlow, of Fairfield. They are the parents of Hannah Frost. 

John Barlow, "The Immigrant", was bom in 1594 
at Barlow, Chorlton, Lancashire, England. He was 
baptized in England, UK. He died on March 28, 
1674 at Fairfield, Fairfield, Connecticut, United 
States at the age of 80. 


Hannah Frost married John Thorpe in 1684. They 
resided in Fairfield, Connecticut. They have had 
four sons: John, Samuel, Peter and Daniel Thorpe. 

Samuel Thorpe is the second son of Hannah and 
John Thorpe. He was bom in 1685 and died April 
26, 1758. He married Margaret Bulkeley (1687- 

Margaret Bulkeley was a grand-daughter of Reverent Peter Bulkeley. In the book " The 
Bulkeley Family, or the descendants of Rev. Peter Bulkeley", by Rev.F.W. Chapman, we find 
an interesting description of Peter Bulkeley and his ancestors: 

"The Rev. Peter Bulkeley ,B.D., was of honorable and noble descent,. He was of the tenth 
generation from Robert Bulkeley, Esq., one of the English barons, who in the reign of King 
John, (who died in 1216) was Lord of the Manor of Bulkeley in the County Palatine of 
Chester. He was born at Woodhill, in Bedfordshire, Jan. 31,1583. His father, the Rev. Edward 
Bulkeley, D.D., was a faithful minister of the Gospel, under whose direction his son received 
a learned and religious education suited to his distinguished rank. 

About the age of sixteen, he was admitted a member of St. John's College at Cambridge, of 
which he was afterwards chosen fellow, and from which he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

He succeeded his father in the ministry, in his native town, and enjoyed his rich benefice and 
estate; where he was a zealous preacher of evangelical truth about twenty years, and, for the 
most part of the time, lived an unmolested non-conformist. At length, his preaching meeting 
with distinguished success, and his church being very much increased, complaints were 
entered against him by Arch-bishop Laud, and he was silenced for his non-conformity to the 
requirements of the English Church. 

This circumstance induced him to emigrate to New England, where he might enjoy liberty of 
conscience. He arrived in Cambridge in 1634 or 1635 and was the leader of those resolute 
men and self-denying Christians who soon after "went further up into the woods and settled 
on the plantation at Musketaquid Concord." 

Here he expended most of his estate for the benefit of his people; and after a laborious and 
useful life died March 9th, 1659, in his 77th year. Mr. Bulkeley was remarkable for his 
benevolence. He had many servants, on whom, after they had lived with him several years, he 
bestowed farms, and then received others to be treated in alike benevolent manner. By great 


Ascendants de Hannah Frost 
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familiarity of manners he drew around him persons of all ages; and his easy address, great 
learning, and eminent piety, rendered his society pleasing and profitable to all. 

Persons seldom separated from his company, without having heard some remark calculated 
to impress the mind with the importance of religion. Though sometimes suffering under bodily 
infirmities , he was distinguished for he holiness of his life, and a most scrupulous observance 
of the duties of the Christian ministry. He avoided all novelties in dress and wore his hair 
short. Being strict in his own virtues, he was occasionally severe in censuring the follies of 
others. He was considered as the father of his people, and addressed as father, prophet, or 
counsellor by them, and all the ministers of the country. 

Had the scene of Mr. Bulkeley's labors been in Boston, or its immediate vicinity, and not, as 
he expresses it, "shut up" in this remote spot, then difficult of access, his name would have 
appeared more conspicuously in the published annals of the country. He was a thorough 
scholar and an elevated devotional Christian ". 


"Mr. Bulkeley was twice married. l.To Jane Allen, daughter of Thomas Allen of Goldington, 
whose nephew was Lord Mayor of London. By her he had twelve children, ten sons and two 
daughters. He lived eight years a widower, and then married 2d, Grace Chetwood (or 
Chitwood). By her he had four children. She survived him and removed to New London, 
where she bought a house in 1663, and died April 21". 


Peter Bulkeley, youngest son of Rev. Peter and Grace Chetwood Bulkeley, was bom 
June 12,1643. He came to Fairfield. Connecticut, with his mother; married and settled there, 
and was by profession a physician. The name of his wife has not been ascertained. He is the 
father of Margaret who married Samuel Thorpe. Their children were: Abigail, (1709), 
Samuel (1711), David (1714), Gershom, (1717), Anne (1721), Jemimah (1724). 


Ascendants de Hannah Osborn 


Richard 

Osborn 

1618 


Mary 

Barnard 


L 


J 


James 

Hannah 

Bennett 

Wheeler 


Richard 

Hubbel 

1626- 

1699 


_ 


Elizabeth 

Meigs 


1651 - I 


Jehu 

Elizabeth 

Burr 

Prudden 


Capt. John 
Osborn 1654- 
1709 




Sarah Bennett 
1653-1726 


Samuel Hubbel 1657- 
1713 

| Elisabeth Burr | 


|_ - 1673 - _| |_ - 1695 - 


Joseph Osborn 1692- 
1724 


I 


| Hannah Hubbel 1695-1743 

I 


Hannah Osborn ca 1717-ca 
1811 


Gershom Thorpe, their son, 
bom in 1717, married 
Hannah Osborn a daughter 
of Joseph Osbom and Hannah 
hubbell, and a grand-daughter 
of Samuel Hubbel. 

Samuel Hubbell will have in 
1889, after 8 generations, a 
descendant, Edwin Hubble, 
The great astronomer whose 
name will be given to the 
space telescope. 



Hubble proved that many object s previously though t to be clouds of dust and gas and 

classified as "nebulae" were actually 
galaxies beyond the Milky Way. 

Hubble provided evidence that the 
recessional velocity of a galaxy 
increases with its distance from the 
Earth, a property now known as 
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"Hubble's law", despite the fact that it had been both proposed and demonstrated 
observationally two years earlier by Georges Lemaitre. The Hubble-Lemaitre law implies that 
the universe is expanding. 


Gershom Thorpe Married 1. Margaret Gilbert who gave birth to two children, Phoebe and 
Hezekiah, and 2.Hannah Osborn on January 17, 1746 in Fairfield, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
with whom he is parent of 9 children, Gershom, Joseph, Thadeus, Sarah, Ezra, Nathan, 
Daniel, bom in 1761, Jeremiah, and Hannah. 


Ascendants de Sarah Morehouse 



| Sarah Morehouse 1767-18351 


Daniel Thorpe, married 
Morehouse, (1767-1835). 


Sarah 


Thomas Morehouse,(1602-1658), the 
immigrant ancestor, was in Wethersfield, 
Conn., as early as 1640. In 1641 he 
removed to Stamford, and was one of the 
original twenty-nine white settlers of that 
town who purchased it of the New Haven 
Colony, who had previously bought it of 
the Indians for one hundred bushels of 
com. 

Thomas by the records appears to have 
purchased in Fairfield on the 6th of 
August, 1653, twenty-four acres of land 
on Sasco Hill, a beautiful location near the 
Sound, and on the 16th day of the same 
month he purchased of Henry Jackson the 
first, and for many years the only, grist 


mill in the town. In September of the same year he was one of the deputies to the General 
Court at Hartford. He died in August, 1658, leaving a widow, Isabel, (who is supposed to 
have been a second wife and not mother of his children) and children Hannah, Samuel, 
Thomas, Mary, Jonathan, and John. 


Sarah Morehouse, his great great great grand-daughter, married Daniel Thorpe. 

His name is written Thorp in the database of the daughters of American Revolution, under N° 
A114917. He was during the American Revolution a private with Capt Thorp Godfrey, Nash, 
and, further during the war, a corporal in Col Jonathan Dimon's Regiment in the "New Haven 
Alarm," 1779; Capt. of "Guards," 1781, CT Militia. 


Their children are: Polly (1786), Morehouse B. (1787), Walter (1792), Philomelia (1792), 
Daniel Sturges (1798), Lewis Patchen (1801), Leverett Nelson (1803), Sarah A nn (1806), and 
Hannah (1809). 


Sarah died in 1936, and Daniel died on April 10, 1836, in Harpersfield, Delaware CO, New 
York. 


Morehouse B. Canon married Tamar Cannon, the daughter of Thomas Cannon and Abigail 
Sloat. They had three children: Charles Henry (1822), Emeline (1827), and Mirandaa (1836). 
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Charles Henry Thorpe, Born in 1822, married Phoebe Ferris, daughter of John M. Ferris 
(1797-1870) and Anna Chase (1804-1871). 

Marilyn Nusbaum (Burkley), wrote to me about Charles Henry and Phoebe: 

"Charles H. Thorpe was born 1822 in New York and died 1907 in Orleans, New York. He 
married Phoebe in 1867. Charles was a farmer. Both Charles and Phoebe are buried in the 
Boxwood Cemetery in the Orleans County, Town of Ridgeway. 

In the 1850 Census: Charles is 29 years old. Phoebe 28 years old and their son Silas 5 years 
old -( my great grandfather on my mothers side) and Frank, 2 years old, appears. 

In the 1855census: Kate was an adopted daughter and was 9 years old and Adelaide was 9 
months old. 

In the 1865 census, Marvin E.Thorpe, 7years old, was born in Orleans on 10/10/1857 and 
died 2/2/1928 in Holley, New York. 

And in the Census of1875, Phoebe was dead. 

The Children of Charles Henry Thorpe and Phoebe are: 

Silas M. Thorpe, b. January 2, 1845, Knowlesville, New York. Frank Thorpe, b. 1848, Kate 
Thorpe, b. 1846, (Kate was adopted), Adelaide Thorpe, b. 1855, Marvin E. Thorpe, b. 1858" 

Their son Silas Thorpe, bom in 1845, married Jennie Smeed or Smead. Daughter of David 
Smeed and Abigail. 


Marilyn Nusbaum 
(Burkley), wrote 
some more about her 
great grand parents: 

" Silas and Jennie 
(my great grand-pa- 
rents) were apparen¬ 
tly well off as they 
had a servant living 
with them in the 1880 
census. The servant's 
name was Libbie 
Erviy from Scotland 
and she was 30 years 
old in 1880. 


Ascendants de Silas Thorpe 
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Artemas Chase 1780- 
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1782- 
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John 
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| Charles Henry Thorpe 1822-1872] 


Phoebe Ferris 1821-1872] 


| Silas Thorpe 1845-18991 
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My brother, Jack, tells me that Silas was a tea salesman and they travelled to Japan. They 
lived in Los Angeles, California which I know because I have a letter my mother wrote to her 
Grandmother (She called her Amma) around 1904. 




During the 1920 Census Jennie was living with her 
daughter, Grace, and her son-in-law George Barnes in 
Pennsylvania. It actually showed Jennie as 
head of the house so George and Grace were 
living with her. Jennie was 69 years old at the 
time”. 


My mother always called her grandmother (Jennie) 
"Amma " instead of Grandma. I have a letter my mother 
wrote to her when Mom was 9 years old and at that time 
Jennie was in California. 


Their Daughter, Grace Thorpe married George 
Orbin Barnes 


Silas died in 1899 and is buried in Homewood 
cemetery in Pittsburgh, PA. 


In the 1870's census of Williamsport, 
Lycoming, PA, Jennie Smeed is 21 and living 
with her mother Abigail Smeed who is keeping 
house (owns a house and rent rooms for a 
living) Abigail being 58 then was bom in 1812 
in New-York. 
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Annexe (1): 

MR. AND MRS. GEORGE BURKLEY’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Taken from the Blairsville, PA Newspaper 
August 10, 1901 

With many people here yesterday was a gala day, a time of rejoicing and merrymaking. The 
occasion was the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. George Burkley of Grandview farm, Derry 
Township. 

Elaborate preparations had been made for the event by those who had it in their charge as they 
meant it to be the grandest event of the kind that ever happened in Blairsville. 

The Second Brigade, N.G.P. Band from Pittsburgh, arrived on the 8:00 train and quartered 
for breakfast at Fisher’s Cafe. Shortly before 9:00 the wedding party arrived from Grandview 
farm. The band joined in and led them to Simon and Jude’s Church, where the ceremony 
which had been performed 50 years ago was to be repeated. The procession, formed in the 
following order: 

Pittsburgh's Second Brigade Band. Hay wagon, beautifully decorated with gold bunting, 
containing the younger grandchildren of the couple. 

Carriages containing brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, nieces and nephews, 
grandchildren and friends. 

Carriages containing the bridesmaid and groomsman and ribbon girls. 

The bride and groom in a closed carriage brought up the rear. 

The procession was over a square mile in length and presented a gay appearance. The 
carriages were decorated with gold bunting, the members of the party all wore gold ribbons in 
their buttonholes, and the little ones had wreaths of flowers about their heads, while they 
waved. 


Upon arriving at the church the wedding party was ushered in. The church was artistically 
decorated with flowers and ferns. The ceremony which had united George Burkley and 
Isabella A. Bonner fifty years ago was repeated, being performed by Rev. Father P.J. Hawe. 
Miss Bella Burkley, of Pittsburgh, was the bridesmaid and George Byers, of Pittsburgh, was 
the groomsman. Miss Burkley and Mr. Burkley (?) are the two oldest grandchildren. Miss 
Marie Burkley and Miss Katharine Welsh, both of Pittsburgh, tied the ribbons which adorned 
their grandmother’s bonnet. The music furnished by Simon and Jude choir, while Mr. 
Thomas Lowther, the famous baritone from Pittsburgh, rendered a delightful solo. Mr. 
Lowther possesses a clear, rich voice and is a perfect master of music. 

Mrs. Margaret Bonner of Altoona, and Mrs. Patrick Cornwell, Sr. of this place were both 
present. They laid witness to the original ceremony half a century ago. 

After the ceremony at the church, the procession reformed and proceeded down Market Street 
and out to the Grandview Farm in Derry township. 
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Here lavish preparations had been going on for days for the reception and entertainment of the 
guests. The entire house was tastefully decorated with gold bunting, ferns and goldenrod. 

At noon dinner was served, and a more sumptuous feast cannot be imagined. There were 
dishes prepared by careful, skilful hands. Then there were desserts, pastry, fruit and many 
other delicacies for the refreshment of the inner man. 

After all had been served, the guests repaired to the lawn, where a bandstand had been erected 
for the occasion. Here the Second Brigade Band discoursed delightful music during the entire 
afternoon, their selections being interspersed with solos by Mr. Lowther, who sang “For 
Eternity”, “O Promise Me”, “The Holy City” and several other famous compositions. His 
singing was a special feature of the occasion and he received round after round of well earned 
applause. 

In the evening a dance was held in which all the younger people took part and enjoyed 
themselves to the full. The entire day was one of extraordinary pleasure. - a day when all 
cares were thrown to the winds, and gaiety and pleasure predominated. It was a most 
sumptuous affair throughout and one that will not soon be forgotten by any of those who had 
any connection with it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burkley were the recipients of a large number of handsome and costly presents, 
many of them being of pure gold. 

Following is a list of Mr. and Mrs. Burkley’s sons and daughters who, with their families, 
attended the golden wedding: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Welsh and children, Martin, Frank, 
Thomas, Joseph, Edwin, Mary and Katharine of Pittsburgh. Joseph A. Burkley and children, 
Bella, Florence, Cecilia, Ida, Rose, and Joseph of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Charles Byers and 
children, George, Alberta, Bernard, Charles, Lillien, Bernadette, and Isabelle of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Burkley and children of Pittsburgh. 

The following persons were also in attendance: Mrs. Burkley’s sister, Mrs. J. W. McAvoy 
and daughter, Miss Edna, of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Burkley’s brother, Frank Bonner and Miss Stella 
Bonner of Pittsburgh, Mr. Burkley’s brother, August Burkley, wife and children, James, 
Clement, Leo and Josephine, of Allegheny; Mr. Burkley’s brother, John Burkley, wife and 
Harry of Allegheny; Mr. and Mrs. Will Burkley, Allegheny; Mr. Burkley’s sister, Mrs. 
Catharine Lang and daughter of Brushton; Miss Doll Vallely of Philadelphia. Mrs. Williams 
of Cincinnati, Mrs. And Miss Keeling of Pittsburgh (and many more names that I can’t read 
from this article). 

A feature of the afternoon’s entertainment was a game of baseball between the Burkley 
grandchildren and the Second Brigade Band, the score being 7-6 in favour of the former. The 
features of the game were the heavy hitting of C.M. Burkley and the pitching of George 
Byers. 

George Burkley was bom in Pittsburgh at Grant Street and Seventh Avenue in 1829. His 
father, Jacob Burkley, was one of the pioneer German settlers in that city. St. Philomena’s 
Roman Catholic congregation was formed in the Burkley home and in it was celebrated the 
first Mass. The first priest of the congregation made his home with the Burkleys until the 
parish home was erected. Mr. Burkley was educated at the public schools and when he was 
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15 yers of age his parents removed to Grandview Farm, one mile from Blairsville, which has 
been the home of the family ever since. The older Burkley erected a grist mill, a saw mill and 
a distillery in the town. 

Mrs. Burkley’s maiden name was Isabella A. Bonner. Her father was one of the original 
settlers of Westmoreland county and for many years kept the Bonner tavern on the Blairsville 
pike and old Pennsylvania canal. At the time of their wedding Mr. Burkley was engaged in 
the milling business but in 1863 he moved to Pittsburgh. They resided there for twenty-five 
years, in which time Mr. Burkley was connected with the police department under Mayor 
McCarthy, and later employed as private watchman on Sixth Street. 

In 1888 Mr. Burkley retired from active work and went to his farm, where he has since 
resided. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burkley are in excellent health and Mr. Burkley is still able to attend to his work 
on the farm. 

The Concierge (newspaper?) extends to Mr. and Mrs. Burkley its heartiest congratulations 
and wishes for many more years of happiness together. 

p.s. This wedding anniversary took place in September 1901 and Mr. Burkley unfortunately 
died May 4, 1902 (just 8 months later). George was 72 years old when he died. 

Mrs. Burkley died May 29, 1920. She outlived her husband by 18 years. Isabelle was 91 
years old when she died. 
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The Shaffer family history 

Margery Burkley (Marge), married Edward 
Leo Shaffer on September 13, 1949. Edward 
Shafer was an only child of Adolph and 
Loretta Shaffer, and the family intention was 


But love 
writes a 
different 
story: As 

often in those times, the wedding had to take place in 
quite a hurry as baby Steve was on the way. 

After the wedding they left for New Orleans where Ed's 
parents lived and while in New Orleans Marge worked in 
a Torro infirmary and Ed worked for Cotton Exchange. 

Marge would remember that period of her life as very 
painful, as her parents in law disapproved openly of her 
pregnancy which had prevented Ed's pursuit of his career. 

Marilyn, Marge's sister said, in a letter, about that period 
of time: 

"They were living with just his mother. I remember she raised parakeets and had quite a 
huge cage filled with them. Ed's father was blind and his mother had put him in a facility. 

The only time I remember seeing him was at the breakfast Mom put on following Marge and 
Ed's wedding." 




They subsequently moved to Pittsburgh where 
Ed attended the university of Pittsburgh. He 
was then accepted to Temple Dental School in 
Philadelphia. Upon completion of dental 
school, Ed enlisted in the navy and practiced 
dentistry. They were stationed at Paris Island 
in South Carolina and Ed practiced dentistry 
there for 3 years. They moved to Swarthmore, 

PA and Ed set up his office in their lovely 
home. 

Ed and Marge had 5 boys: Stephen, David, 

Michael, Richard and Daniel. In 2002 Ed had 
to retire due to poor health and they moved 
from their home on Drexel Place after 40 
years of living there. Sadly, on January 5, 

2004, Ed passed away. He will always be remembered as a gentle man with a good sense o ' 
humour. Fortunately he did get to know and enjoy their five beautiful grandchildren prior to 
his death. 
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Ed's father, Adolph Benjaman Shaffer was bom in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on August 22, 
1894. He was the 5th child of a family of 7 brothers and sisters. Francis (1887), Ward Vincent 

(1889-1951), Kathleen Veronica (1890), Jean 
(1893), Earl (1896) and Bernice (1899-1904). 

Loretta Brown, Adolph 's wife, was bom around 
1902. She was the daughter of James and Mary 
Killmurry. The 1920 survey tells us that a certain 
Nellie G. Brown (a second wife), was the widow of 
James Brown, and lived in Pittsburgh with three of 
James four Children. (Lawrence, (1901), Loretta 
(1902), James (1907) and Leo (1908) (who married 
Emily Eshbaugh). 

Adolph Benjaman's registration draft card. 

Adolph Benjaman's parents were Adolph Benjamin Shaffer and Catherine McKenna. 
Adolph was bom January 23, 1853, in 

Pittsburgh, and was Buried in Pittsburgh on 
January 20, 1904.. Catherine Married him on 
July 19, 1887. 

Catherine was bom in Pennsylvania in the 
month of September 1863. Her parents were 
William and Susan who were bom in Ireland 
Apr.20, 1820. and came to America in 1852. 

Catherine had a brother: John, bom in 1844, and 
four sisters: Nellie, Mary, Susan, and Rose. 

William's naturalisation certificate: 




Matheis Frederic Shaffer, born in Baden, Germany in July of 1815, was the father of Adolph 

Benjamin. He migrated to America and married 
Amfield Morgan Ward from Maryland. 



—— Matheis died in 1903, in Pittsburgh. 


Amfield Morgan Ward, born in Maryland in 1824 
married Matheis Shaffer in Pittsburgh in 1851. They 
both lived in Pittsburgh until their death in 1903 and 
1906. On the death certificate of their son Theodore, 
"Matheis" is the name of the father. Later on , he 
Americanised his name and became known as 
"Mathias Shaffer". 


Their children were Adolph (1853), Amfield ( 1853), 
Theodore (1854), Emma (1857), Frederic (1857), Ida 
Belle ( 1864). 


Amfield Morgan Ward is one of the daughters of Benjamin Ward and Amfield Morgan his wife. 
The book " Portrait and Biographical album of Des Moines County, Iowa, Acme publishing 
company, Chicago, page 306 to 308. gives interesting information on the life of Benjamin and 
that of his son John D. Ward. 
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"Capt. Ward was born in Havre de Grace, Md., in 1810. He is a son of Benjamin and Martha 
(Dorsett) Ward. Both were native of Maryland, he of English descent and she of the true 
Yankee Blood. Benjamin was born, however, in Ann Arundel County, Md., and although 
married, during the war on 1812 he left his young wife and family and engaged during a part 
of the campaign, but later secured a substitute, and returned to his home in Maryland. 

He was a merchant of Havre de Grace, and owned a half-interest in the largest fishing shore 
on Chesapeake Bay. Dr. William Sapington was his partner, and for many years they 
conducted it jointly, amassing a large sum. Benjamin Ward also owned a hotel, known as 
Ward’s hotel for many years, which is still standing. 



In that village, the three children of Benjamin 
and his first wife were born : Elisabeth, who 
married william Van Lear; Martha, wife of 
Morris M. Beach; yet resides in Hedges, 
Paulding County, Ohio ; and our subject. The 
wife of Benjamin Ward died when his son was 
four years of age, and Amfield C. Morgan 
became his second wife. They were parents of 
ten children : Mary, William, Sarah, Lydia, 
Amfield Ward, Alice, Thomas, Upton, Newton 
and Susanna. This family moved to Columbia 
County, Ohio,(east of Pittsburgh) about 1820, 
settling in New Lisbon, where they purchased 
a farm, and Benjamin also worked at the 
carpenter’s trade during the remainder of his 
life”. 

(the story of Capt John Ward is given en annexe 1) 

Amfield Cooper Morgan is a daughter of 
Robert Morgan and Armfield Cooper. 


Robert Morgan was bom around 1761 in Harford, Maryland, a village situated between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, on the Bush river and the Chesapeake bay. In 1775, Harford 
became known for the Bush declaration, one of the very first declarations of independence. 
One of the signers was another Robert Morgan of Harford, said to be bom in 1755. Another 
one was Edward Ward, another ancestor of the family. 


Nancy Thompson, whose maiden name was Ward, wrote to me in an e-mail: 


I believe that the Morgan’s were signers of the Bush Declaration the precursor of our 
Declaration of Independence and there is a society for this. 

Robert Morgan fought in the American Revolution when he was very young he was very 
young and practicing the Quaker faith and he was expelled for joining the army in pa. 

More later! Hello cousins! 


The Bush Declaration, also known as the Bush River Declaration, the Bush River Resolution, 
and the Harford Declaration, was a resolution adopted on March 22, 1775, in Harford County, 
Maryland. Like other similar resolutions in the Thirteen Colonies around this time, the Bush 
Declaration expressed support for the Patriot cause in the emerging American Revolution. 
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The declaration read: 


We, the Committee of Harford County, having most Seriously and maturely Considered 
the Resolves and Association of the Continental Congress, and the Resolves of the Provincial 
Convention, do most heartily approve of the same, and as we Esteem ourselves in a more 
particular manner entrusted by our Constituents to see them carried into Execution, we do 
most solemnly pledge ourselves to each other, and to our country, and engage ourselves by 
every tie held sacred among mankind, to perform the same at the risque of our lives and 
fortunes. 



This painting represent the signers of the Bush declaration. Robert Morgan (Homonyme of our Robert?) is seated in front, 
green coat and hand on his chin. Edward Ward is also one of the signers. 


The declaration was signed by thirty-four committee members. Although the Bush 
Declaration was not a call for separation from the British Empire, local histories have, with 
perhaps more pride than historical accuracy, described the Bush Declaration as the 
first declaration of independence made by any representative body in America. Reasons for 
imagining this declaration as one of independence stem from two positions; the first being, 
that the signers understood adoption of such a declaration was akin to treason, and so record 
the risk to their lives in doing so. The second position is an argument from inference since 
Thomas Jefferson appears to have been familiar with the document. The last line of the Bush 
Declaration is surprisingly similar to the last line found in the Declaration of Independence, 
as it states, "We mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor." Jefferson may have reasoned such language was suited towards the pursuit of 
independence, and in understanding the stakes implied in the Bush Declaration, looked to the 
document to make a fitting statement on behalf of the country. 


Armfield Cooper was bom in Peach Bottom, Maryland, a village on the Susquehanna river, 
today home to the Peach Bottom Nuclear plant. She is the daughter of Thomas Cooper and 
Mary Abercrombie. 


an " Extract from History of York County history, Pennsylvania, Page 236" gives a lot of 
information on her family: 

"7. COOPER. John Cooper, the progenitor of the Cooper family in York county, was born in 
Kendal, in the county of Westmoreland, England, ini 689. He was the son of a linen draper, 
and came to America in 1720, landing at New Castle, Del. He settled at Peach Bottom 
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township on a tract of land called "Elisha's lot," containing fifty acres, purchased of Elisha 
Perkins, who resided at what is now Lapidum, Harford Co, Md. 

It was granted by patent from Lord Baltimore to Mr. Perkins Dec 19, 1719, and is described 
as being in Baltimore county, Maryland. Much of the land in the vicinity, although now in 
Pennsylvania, was held under Maryland title, being in the territory which occasioned the 
dispute between Penn and Lord Baltimore. The deed from Perkins to Cooper is dated Jan 29, 
1721. They were both of Baltimore county. The consideration named is eighteen pounds of 
silver money and a gun; The occupation of John Cooper is given as that of a "weaver". 

On May 20, 1724, he obtained a patent from Lord Baltimore for a tract of land lying 
contiguous to the above called "Deserts of Arabia". Another tract of 250 acres was laid off 
for him sept 7, 1724, called "Cooper's addition”, and later he acquired "Cullins Park”, and 
also held land under Pennsylvania title. Much of this land is still in the possession of his 
descendants. 

At that early date Mr.Cooper was in the midst of the primeval forest, and his stock roamed at 
will, making it necessary to mark and brand same. He recorded under date of July 30, 1730, 
his two ear marks and brand as follows: "John Cooper, his mark, for cattle and hogs, vgt: a 
crop and an under keal in each ear:" "Joh Cooper, his brand, vgt: two round O's; and a 
flower duluce." 

In order to aid in clearing the land Mr. Cooper leased, in December, 1729, for twenty years, 
fifty acres to Godfrey Hatfield and fifty acres to Abraham Each, on condition that they "Shall 
plant and set out 100 apple trees on the place and to clear the land good. The first year the 
making a pair of horse traces, and the second the making of a plow, and then a barrel of 
Indian corn for each year." 

John Cooper was married Oct. 23, 1722, to Alice Gill, who was the daughter of Stephen and 
Elisabeth Gill, who resided at or near where Baltimore city now stands. Tradition states that 
John Cooper, Their son, was the first male white child born in York County. John Cooper 
died in 1759. His will is dated Oct. 1, 1759, and probated in Baltimore county, Nov. 18, 1759. 
It is witnessed by John Forwood, Thomas Hambleton and James Brice. 

The following were the children of John and Alice Cooper: Priscillia, born Oct. 7, 1724, died 
Dec.29,1724; Alice, born July 8, 1726, died young, John, born Nov.29, 1728, married to 
Hannah Wheeler; Thomas; born March 23,1731 married Mary Abercrombie; Stephen, born 
May 13, 1733, married Susanna Morgan; Nicholas married Sarah Gill; Alexander married 
Mary Whiteford; Agnes, born in 1736, was the wife of John Boyd, son of Samuel Boyd; who 
settled in Lancaster, PA; Elisabeth married William Rowan, removed from Kentucky in 1783, 
and was the mother of John Rowan. John Rowan. John Rowan was born in Pennsylvania in 
1773, and was admitted to the Bar in 1795. In 1799 he was a member of the State 
Constitutional Convention, and was Secretary of State in 1804; member of Congress in 1807- 
09; member of the legislature for several terms; judge of the Court of Appeals; and United 
States Senator in 1825-31. A county in Kentucky and also one in North Carolina bears his 
name. 

II. Thomas Cooper, son of John and Alice, was born at the old homestead in Peach Bottom 
township, where he became a successful farmer, the home farm having descended to him by 
the will of his father. There in 1774 he built a large stone dwelling. He married Mary 
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Abercrombie, daughter of James and Rebecca (Colgan) Abercrombie, who came from 
Scotland. Thomas Cooper died sept. 18, 1798, leaving four children, two others having died in 
infancy. (I) Armfield, born in 1768, married Robert Morgan, the son of David and Lydia 
Morgan, and resided in Harford County, Maryland." 


Mary Aberdrombie is the daughter of James (1709-1782) and Rebeca Colgan (1706-1768). It 
does not appear that there is a direct connection to the James Alexander Abercrombie of 
South Carolina often quoted in family trees for his lineage dating back to Mary Stuart, whose 
wife was Mary Gordon. 


The Cooper family is still united in death in a little private cemetery in Peach Bottom. 

William L. Shaffer writes: 



buried in the cemetery: 


"Cemetery: Coopers Graveyard, Peach Bottom 
Township, York County, Pennsylvania 

From Delta, take Atom Road east. Take a right 
on Flintville Road, turn left on Orchard Road 
following the signs to Orchard Campground. 
The cemetery is about a mile beyond the end of 
the paved road." 

"John Cooper moved into York Co. on land 
purchased from Elisha Perkins on Jan. 19, 
1721. (Maryland grant from Lord Baltimore to 
Elisha Perkins Dec. 19, 1719). This 50 acres is 
about 3 miles above the MD/PA line on the 
banks of the Susquehanna. The graveyard still 
exists today, and has a stone wall surrounding 
it. (condition isn't the best, but the family 
members, still, to their credit, keep it up as best 
they can). It is no longer in family hands, but 
the new owners let family members come in to 
keep it up as far as I know". 


William L Shaffer then gives a list of the people 


COOPER, THOMAS J. s.o. S.T. andKeziah, Jan. 11, 1825, Nov. 17, 1901. 

COOPER, SARAH wife of Thomas J. Oct. 5, 1829-Sept. 11, 1895. 

COOPER, (INFANT) dau. of Thomas J. and Sarah 

COOPER, IDA dau. ofT.J. and Sarah, June 4, 1857-Dec. 19, 1857. 

COOPER, S. PARKER, son of S.T. and Keziah, Jan. 4, 1835-Sept. 14, 1885. 

COOPER, LEVI, son of S.T and Keziah, Mar. 25, 1819-Jan. 11, 1904. 

COOPER, JOHN, "born Kendal, England; came to America about 1720; died O. 1759. 
Married Alice Gill of Baltimore 0.23, 1722" 

(this is as stone reads) 

COOPER, ALICE GILL, wife of John, Born Baltimore, Md. 

COOPER, MARY ALBERCROMBIE, wife of Thomas, Jan. 11, 1736, Dec. 18, 1822. 
COOPER, THOMAS, son of Jno. and Alice Gill Cooper Mar. 23, 1731-Sept. 18, 1798. 
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COOPER, ZEPHANIAHB., son of S.TandKeziah, April 8, 1823-Dec. 20, 1854. 

COOPER, STEPHEN THOMAS, son of Thomas and Mary Albercrombie, Aug. 29, 1777-April 
5, 1855. 

COOPER, KEZIAH BEALL, wife of Stephen Thomas and dau. of Zephaniah and Margaret 
Crawford Beall. Dec. 25, 1798-Oct. 22, 1857. 

Note: the Bealls were from Wash. Co. Pa. and she was about 20 yrs younger than her 
husband Stephen Thomas Cooper, (dates are correct) 

CARRY, HENRY, 1868-1954 
COOPER, JOHNE. "booten" 1864-1935 

NEEPER, HUGH MELVIN, son of Hugh and Elizabeth Neeper, 1938-1938. 

MORGAN, ARMFIELD COOPER, dau. of Thomas and Mary 
MORGAN, ROBERT, husband of Armfield. He was from Harford Co. Md. 

MORGAN, ROBERT JA. 

Note: 3 Morgans above are supposed to be buried there, but no proof. 

BAILEY, EVAN, Cooper schoolteacher, Stephen Thomas thought enough of him to name a 
son after him 



The parents of Robert Morgan where David Morgan (1720-1771) and Lydia Alice Cooper 
(1725-1822). In "Find a grave" it is written concerning her: "There are many records I have 
found for the upbringing of Lydia prior to her marriage in 1744, to David Morgan. Lydia was 
made a ward of the court and two men were in charge of her affairs. William Husband and 
James Rigbie were mentioned in court records reporting on Lydia's affairs". 

There was a good reason for that, as her parents James and Mary Cooper drowned in 1740 
when she was 15 years of age. 

Her grandaughter Duckett Stump Morgan wrote inl870, (she being born about 1801 Harford 
Co. Maryland): 
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James and Mary Cooper came probably from England about 1700 or so, the had one 
daughter named Lydia Cooper born in 1725, who married David Morgan on May 17, 1744 in 
Baltimore Md. James and Mary Cooper, lived about two miles from the river, crossed the 
Susquehanna River about Nov. 1740 to attend the wedding of the son of Major Porter, they 
were supposed to return about 9:00 that night, but their new "big" Newfoundland dog 
"NERO" came home all wet, the dog having followed them and went in the boat to the 
wedding. A search was made right a way but to no avail. In the spring a female body was 
caught in a fishermans net and had a piece ofjewellery attached to the body, which identified 
her as Mary, she was buried at Deer Creek Cemetery. 

We have explored the story of Benjamin Ward’s wife, Armfield Cooper Morgan, but we 
still have to develop the genealogy of Benjamin’s family. The extract of “Portrait and 
Biographical album of Des Moines County, Iowa” gives a precious information: 
“Benjamin was born, however, in Ann Arundel County, Md”. 

I did find a tree giving the date of the wedding of Benjamin Ward and Martha Dorset as April 
16 th ,1807, in Harford County, and John West Ward (1764-1805) and Sarah Lane (1765- 
1805), as his father and mother. Sarah Lane was probably bom from a mother named “West” 
to explain the middle name of Benjamin. 

John’s father, (Benjamin’s grandfather), was Edward Ward Junior, bom in Harford County on 
September 25 th ,1736,.He married Mary Griffith on the 5th of April 1761 in St Georges Parish, 
Baltimore. They had 13 children, John being the fourth: Edward Jr. died in 1783. 

Edward junior’s father was Edward Sr, bom in A nn Amndel county on January 8 th ,1708, and 
his mother was Cassandra Wells. He was the Edward Ward, signer of the Bush declaration. 
As specified by the “hereditary order of the signers”: 

"fb. 1709 - d. 1791, Harford Co, MD] Edward (the Signer) married Cassandra Wells (b. 
1726, daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Wells). Their children were Edward, Jr., Richard 
(b.1755, d. after 1802, m. Jane Smith in 1779), Avis (b. 1762, m. Richard Kenly in 1781), 
Mary (m. a Disney), Elizabeth and Margaret or Peggy (b. 1767, m. Robert Crawford in 
1784)." 

Edward was the second son of Robert Ward (1683-1720) and Rebecca Cox (1690-1723), who 
got married on May 5, 1706 in Ann Amndel, Maryland, and had 7 children. His granfather 
was also a Robert Ward, bom in 1650 in Bunbury, Cheshire, England, who married Susanna 
Robinett (1656-1697) in 1680 in England, and who came to settle with her in Ann Amndel. 

Susanna was the daughter of Allen Robinett and Maragret Symm. The Robinett was a French 
Family of Huguenots who had to flee France where Protestantism was not accepted. 

On September 29, 1653, Allen Robinett and Margaret Symm exchanged wedding vows in 
London, England’s 12th century Church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. After 28 years of 
marriage In 1682 Allen Robinett, with his wife Margaret Symm, and his two younger 
children, Samuel and Sarah, set sail from England for the Province of Pennsylvania (Penn's 
Colony) in America. Prior to leaving England, Allen had purchased 250 acres of land from 
William Penn in the Pennsylvania wilderness. Allen's land was located in Chester County, 
however, today it is within Delaware County, just north of the present town of Media, and 
extended from Ridley Creek to the old Providence Great Road. 
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Allen's two older children, Allen and Susanna, emigrated to Maryland, possibly at an earlier 
date. 

One of the descendants of Samuel Robinett is Joseph Robinett Biden, ex Vice President of the 
United States. 


Note (1): the story of Capt. John D. Ward, son of Benjamin Ward: 

When fourteen years of age, John D. Ward, our subject, was apprenticed to learn the trade of 
stone mason, but after trying it two semesters, he gave it up and began boating on the steamer 
«Facility», plying between Pittsburgh, St Louis, and other points on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. He was soon promoted to mate of the boat, and for several years served in 
that position, and his fidelity and skill in handling the boats with which he was connected, 
caused his further promotion, and he became Captain of the steamer « Ohio Valley », and was 
master of that vessel when he decided to remove to Iowa. 

There is much history connected with this 
gentleman, a part of which we give. The 
name Eads, the Mississippi Jetty 
projector, now so well known, would 
never have been heard of had it not been 
for Mr. Ward, who saved not only the life 
of Mr. Eads, but his whole family, the en 
route for St Louis. They were passengers 
on the steamer « Lafayette » that burned 
at Cairo, Ill. , in August 1833, of which 
Mr. Ward was mate at the time. He was 
after that in the employ of the 
government, and in 1841, transported the 
Seminole tribes from New Orleans to 
their reservations at Ft. Smith and Ft. Coffe, Arkansas. During his boating experience he often 
stopped at Cincinnati, Ohio, during which time he met the Lady who afterward became his 
wife. 

The wedding of John D. Ward and Miss Sarah Alice Dowler was celebrated in that city on 
Nov., 1, 1832. Her father, Benet Dowler, was bom in Washington County, PA, of Irish 
parentage and Mathilda Baxter, his wife, was of lineal descent from the celebrated Baxters of 
England, though her birth place was also in Washington county, PA. They were there married, 
then removing to Ohio, near Wheeling, and when Mrs Ward was about 12 years of age, they 
removed to Cincinnati, where she grew to womanhood, was educated and married. She 
remembers seeing, while yet a child, the first steamer that sailed upon the Ohio river. She was 
bom in 1815, and was married in her seventeenth year. 

The young couple made their home in Cincinnati for the first six years after their marriage, 
then Mr. Ward purchased a farm in Switzerland County, Ind. near Florence, which Mrs Ward 
managed, her husband preferring the river to agricultural pursuits. The farm was sold in 1844, 
and with his family, Mr. Ward embarked upon the « Frolie » and transferred the family at St 
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Louis, to the « Osprey » upon which they came to Burlington where the husband had been the 
previous year, and purchased the land which is now one of the highly cultivated farm of 
Danville township. Their old territorial cabin yet stands in the door yard an is one of the few 
ancient landmarks to be seen in this part of the county. 

Into this the family were moved in the spring of 1845, where they lived until the spring of 
1864, when the cabin was exchanged for a commodious farm house erected in the same yard. 
The cabin walls, that have braved the storms of winter and the summer’s sun, are endeared by 
many pleasant associations. Through it’s opened doors, the children chased each other in glee, 
and their songs often made the welkin ring with gladsome music. Beneath its lowly roof the 
death angel came and carried away a daughter in her seventeenth year whose life was full of 
promise. Joy and grief alike come to all, and as a recompense, the eldest daughter was made a 
bride in the old home, and it yet stands as does a trusty sentinel, waiting for the time of relief. 
It would seem a sacrilege to tear it down, for in it prosperity, sorrow and joy have been shared 
by Capt. Ward and his good wife, who thru it all as been one of the most devoted and truest of 
wives and mothers. 


The children were: Mathilda, bom in 
Cincinnati in 1834, now the widow of David 
Keeler, an engineer who was killed in a railroad 
collision at Agency City Feb. 12, 1883 ; Lutitia, 
bom in Cincinnati in 1837, died at the age of 
seventeen ; Benjamin W., the only son, married 
Amanda Keeler, in 1864, and is the owner of a 
restaurant in Yarmouth, this County. He was a 
member of Engineer Company E Missouri 
Volunteers, enlisting from this county, but later 
was transferred to a Missouri regiment serving 

(Picture of the 26th Missouri Volunteers officers) 

He was in most of the prominent battles of the campaign. After his return home, he was 
married and began work on the old homestead, but the brave soldier, who had faced the rebel 
shot and shell, was accidentally injured, and his right leg was amputated in consequence. 
Twelve grandchildren and great-grandchildren have been bom, but only five of the former 
and one of the later are living. 

Neuralgia has caused almost a total loss of eyesight of the energetic pioneer, but with an 
attentive wife and an industrious grandson, William Ward, whom they have reared from 
babyhood, the old home is kept as bright and joyous, and prosperity seems as easy as in the 
days when ox-teams were plentiful, and neighbours few and far between. 

When the Wards settled in this county, only five log cabins stood between his claim and 
Burlington. Now towns, farm houses, churches, one of the best railroads, and general 
prosperity have taken the place of the pioneer store, the log cabin, and slowly plodding ox- 
teams. We are pleased to state that a competence has been saved for old age by John D. Ward 
and wife. Both are Methodists, and ere the churches were erected services were often held in 
their cabin, and for more than thirty years, they have been connected with that body. Their 
days of life are almost over, but these good Christian people have led a life of the most 



from the beginning to the close of the war. 
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exemplary character and are endeared to the residents of the county by reason of their many 
kindly acts. 


Note (2).: General John Hunt Morgan. 

I mentioned above the fact that a Robert Morgan signed the Bush declaration, the first 
declaration of independence in 1775. I must add another Morgan to the story: John Hunt 
Morgan, a General of the confederacy during the American civil war, who became known for 
his daring attacks, and who was captured in the farm of Benjamin Ward in Ohio. I have not 
been able to find any genealogical link between our Morgans and those two, but they 
probably exist, as Nancy Thompson believes. 

I give here extracts from several mails exchanged with Nancy Thompson (Ward), a 
descendant of Newton Ward, about Benjamin Ward and " General John Hunt Morgan", 

"I wanted to add that while driving on vacation in the late 1970’s from Chicago to Arizona, I 
had occasion to stop in Cairo Illinois to look around. Something drove me to go into a large 
Victorian gothic home in that town that was used as a sort of glassware museum and antique 
store with the most fabulous glass piled high to the ceiling on every surface. There were 
clippings of where the shop had 

been written up in newspapers taped up on the hallway. There was an old man there who 
gave his age as 96 or 98 or some fantastic number and whose name was Ward. I gave it little 
thought til some years before later I read where the shop treasures had been auctioned and 
the shop which was renowned closed. It’s been so long I can’t remember why I had the idea 
that the collector Mr Ward who had been born circa 1880 was connected to our family but I 
suppose it was when I first saw this article written about John David Ward that I decided that 

this Mr Ward the glass collector must surely have been 
connected with our Wards because of the connection with this 
place where the river boat captain Ward had been declared a 
hero. 

There is a monument near to New Lisbon Ohio where the 
famous raider John Hunt Morgan was captured in the civil war 
“ on his grandmothers farm”. The family lore is that our 
grandfather Newton Morgan Ward or his twin brother Upton 
was asked by Union soldiers where to find JHM and being a 
young naive person told the truth about where the famous man 
was hiding on the farm. There is plenty of reason to believe that 
the Morgans and the Wards had some sympathy for the south during the Civil War having 
had farming land located in Maryland straddling the Mason Dixon Line and living on the 
borders where their families and neighbours might have joined them at church and school but 
lived on the other side of the border dividing lines before they moved west into Ohio. At least 
one grandchild of Amfield Cooper Morgan Ward went missing as a soldier during the war. 
Civil War letters written by Amfield came my way through the internet that express her 
feelings for Mr Lincoln and his terrible war: she liked him not at all! 

So my grandfather was the one who told me of the connection w John Hunt Morgan. It was 
oral history. I actually went to Ohio to try to understand and look for clues when I was 
looking to find the old homestead and the Carlisle cemetery where Benjamin West Ward and I 
think Amfield Cooper Morgan Ward are buried. I did find the little hamlet where the 
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schoolhouse and the church were that he and his sons built. There were historical plaques on 
the buildings. Right outside New Lisbon Ohio. My knowledge of the Morgans is incomplete 
but I suspect that one of the generation of benjamin and Amfield — Morgan cousins — was 
jhm ’s parent. I did climb up the hill to see the Morgan cemetery where there were many old 
graves of Morgans. And there is a historical marker on the place jhm was captured which is 
very close. Needs more research. 

Another clue! Hunt Morgans might have been from Louisville Kentucky. My grandfather 
Newton ward married Sarah Jane Dunn his wife from Louisville. They were all along the 
Ohio River in those days. Their elder brother John David ward was a riverboat captain on 
the Ohio and Mississippi River. There was a wealthy Mr Hunt there in Louisville the first 
millionaire of Kentucky. Another place could have been in North Carolina. Morgan Morgan 
was the first white settler of West Virginia. And then Morgans and Wards settled in Ohio — 
they travelled over the mountains — from Havre de Grace Maryland to Ohio. After the 
revolution. To just outside New Lisbon Ohio. My grandfather Newton was a twin- he was an 
itinerant teacher who did not fight in the civil war. He and Sarah Jane Dunn married and 
lived in La Hogue Illinois and the with the younger children of the family they moved first to 
friend, Nebraska then to western Oklahoma where their son Richard Stanley Ward married 
Anna Stephanie Condraey. My grandfather Elvin or EB Ward was the eldest of the 8 
children. He founded Ward Chevrolet in Stillwater and all of the family lived there in the 20th 
century." 
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II. The history of the Root Family 


A. Ascendants of Edward Nelson Root 

The branch of the Root family is more complex and goes back further in history. 


Ascendants d’Edward Nelson Root 


Mitthias Schmit ca 

Anna Maria Buchman 1750 - 

1740 

1811 


1 


Lemuel Root ca 1760 - 


Mary Magdalena Schmit 1773 -? 

1850 


1840 

I 

- 1793- 

1 


| Robert Neilson 1745 ] 


Robert Jr. Nelson ca 1762 - 

Susannah 

1835 

Unknown 


John Root 1794 - 


Hannah Keely 1814 - 


James Nelson 1809 - 


Margaret McCune 1799 - 

1862 


1860 


1873 


1856 


- /1850 - 



Mary Ann Nelson 1833 - 
1865 


_I_ 

Edward Nelson Root 1852 - 
1926 



In his book « Root Genealogical records, 1600-1870, comprising the general history of the 
Root and Roots families in America », James Pierce Root writes about the name « Root» : 
« The tradition has been that we are of French origin...Undoubtedly, our forefathers left 
France at the time of the expulsion of the Huguenots, came to England, and finally to this 
country ». This family in their early settlement spelled their name Rootes, which was in the 
course of one generation or two contracted to Roots, and afterwards very generally to Root. » 

He adds « The Patronymica Brittanica, a learned work by Lower, in which the origin of 
surnames is extensively investigated, says, with reference to our original patronymic: 
« Rootes - probably from Routes, a commune in the arrondissement of Yvetot, in Normandy, 
(Lower Seine). » 

The first members of the Rootes family arrived within 15 to 20 years after the first settlers, 
when America was yet in its wilderness state and the population numbered only a few 
thousands. They were willing to make great sacrifices to secure liberty to worship God in 
their cherished way, and to train their children after the puritain model. 


Thomas Roote was bom on January 16th, 1605, son of John Roote and Ann Russell who 
married in 1600 and lived at Badby , Northamptonshire, England. He came to America in the 
year 1637, and was among the first settlers in Hartford, Ct, where he lived many years and 
where his children were bom. 

Thomas went to Pequot, a war against the Indians, in 1637 as a soldier. 
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His name is mentioned in the list of proprietors of undivided lands in 1639, and may be found 
on the monument in the old grave-yard in Hartford, in the rear of the Center Church, erected 
by the Ancient Burial Ground Association in memory of the first settlers of the city. 

Not satisfied with his first position in Hartford, he removed 
in 1654, with his six sons and daughters to a new section, 
becoming one of the first settlers of Northampton, Mass. 

(close to Hadley). He was one of the planters of what was 
then called Nonotuck. He was both farmer and a weaver of 
cloth. In 1659, he was appointed one of the selectmen. He 
was also one of the 8 pillars of the church and it is believed 
that he was a deacon of the church. 

Thomas died at a very advanced age, on the 17th of July 
1694, at 89. He namrd his children in his will and mentioned 
that he lived with his son Jonathan at the home homestead. 

(On king street, opposite where the Roman Catholic Church 
now stands). No mention of his wife Elisabeth. 

His children were Joseph, (1640), Thomas (1644), Jo hn 
(1646), Jonathan (1680), Hezekiah (1682), Jacob (1681), and 
Sarah (1679). 


Thomas Roote Jr, was bom in Hartford, Ct in 1644. He married on july 3, 1666 Abigail, the 
eldest daughter of Alexander Alvord and Mary Voar, bom in Windsor in 1647. 

He lived in Northampton till after the death of his wife in 1699, and then disappeared from the 
place, and seems to have removed to Boston, and from there to Lynn, Mass, where it is 
recorded that Thomas Roote, late from Boston, married Mary Cox in 1701. 

The children of Thomas Jr, and Abigail are : Thomas (1667), Abigail (1668), Samuel (1673), 
Hezekiah (1676). 

Deacon Thomas Root, first son of Thomas and Abigail, was bom in Northampton, Mass., on 
April 11, 1667. He married Thankful, the daughter of Jedediah Strong and Freedom 
Woodward of Northampton. In the year 1709, he moved to Coventry, Ct., He was the first 
town clerk and the first Deacon in Coventry. He had 9 children while being in Northampton, 
and his last two in Coventry. Thomas Root and Thankful children are : Thomas (1692), 
Ebenezer (1693), Eliakim (1696) Abigail (1698), Thankful (1700), Mindwell (1701), 
Experience (1703), Samuel (1705), Miriam (1707), Ephraim (1709), and Mehitable (1713). 

Down from here, we have to follow two branches of the family descendants, That of Eliakim 
and that of Samuel, as both could lead us to our known ancestor Lemuel Root. 

First Branch : 

Eliakim was bom in Northampton on December 28, 1696. He remained with his father in 
Coventry after they moved. On December 15, 1724, he married Mercy Allen, but she died on 
March 27, 1728, two weeks after she had given birth to her second son Eliakim on March 10. 
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(Asahel, first son, was bom in 1726). Eliakim remarried with Joanna Allis in 1731, and had 
six more children. 

His son Eliakim Jr, bom March 10, 1728, married Eunice, the daughter of Deacon John 
Chapman of North Bolton. He was a soldier in the old French war. His fifth child, Lemuel, 
was bom in 1764, approximately the birth year of our Lemuel Root. The book of Pierce Root 
tells us that he married Ruth Shannon and retired in Rochester, Vermont.. .He probably is not 
our ancestor. 

Second Branch : 

Samuel Root, was bom on October 17, 1705 in Coventry, Ct. He married Mercy Parker on 
March 12, 1728. He moved to Willington, Ct., around 1755. Samuel and Mercy have had 13 
children between 1729 and 1756. The 8th being Lemuel, bom on May 6th, 1744. 

There are no records of what became of that Lemuel, but a certain probability is that he 
married and gave his first bom son the name Lemuel as they often did in the states. Our 
Lemuel Root is known to have moved from Massachusetts to Blair County. I believe that 
this could be an ancestor, as there is not any other Lemuel sited in Pierce Book. 

I could be wrong on the branch that brings us to our Lemuel, but I am pretty sure that the first 
"Roote" who came to the USA in 1637, Thomas Roote, is the original ancestor. 

The world is small: among the first settlers whose names are on the monument in Hartford are 
Nathaniel Ward and Joseph Kellogg we have already met in this genealogy, and Sarah, the 
daughter of Joseph Roote, married Samuel, son of Joseph Kellogg... 

Lemuel Root was bom around 1760, Connecticut. He moved to Antis, Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

The story of Blair County page 650 gives the following information: 

" Lemuel Root, great-grandfather of subject (Edward Nelson Root), was a native and for 
many years a resident of the New England States and served in the Revolutionary war, after 
which he came to Blair County, Pa. He settled in Antis township, where he owned a large 
farm, on which he built a log cabin, and here spent his declining years, dying at the advanced 
age of 93 years. The gun which he carried in the Revolutionary war has been passed to the 
eldest son from generation to generation, and is now possessed by Lemuel Root, a second 
cousin of our subject (Edward Nelson Root) and a son of Jacob Root, who was a son of 
Lemuel Root." 


He married January 22, 1793, in Frederick, Maryland, in the German reform church Mary 
Magdalena Schmitt. Bom May 16, 1773 in Brilon, Hochsauerlandkreis, northern Westfalen, 
Germany, daughter of Mathias Schmitt, born on May 29, 1750 in Donberg, Hessen, Germany, 
in Whalen, Merzig, Waden Saarland, Germany and Anna Maria Buchmann. 

Lemuel and Mary Magdalena will have three children, John, bom in 1794, Catherine bom on 
April 27, 1796, and Jacob bom in 1803. 
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John Root was a farmer . The story of Blair County by "sell" gives the following 
information: 

"John Root Grandfather of Edward Nelson, was born on the old homestead place in Antis 
Township, then Huntingdon County, and after his second marriage moved to Ohio, Where he 
owned considerable land near Gallion. He met an accidental death at the age of 68 years, 
being run over by a corn wagon. 

John first married Hanna Keely, bom in 1814 in Pennsylvania and who died at age 46 in 1860 
in Sandusky, Richland, Ohio. She gave him eight children: Mary (1826), John Mathias 
(1827-1904), Elizabeth (1830), Martha (1833), Edward (1836), Amanda (1840), Licinda 
(1843) and Sarah (1846). 

John Mathias was bom on September 9, 1827 at Antis township, Pennsylvania. He married 
Mary Ann Nelson (1833-1885) who gave birth to six children: Edward Nelson (1852-1926), 
Lemuel A. (1854-1922), Luther (1856- 1911), James (1857), then Mary Margaret (1859- 
1895) and Isabell (1862). 

In 1867 he married Lydia Henry Iddings (1831-1902) who gave him a son: John P. in 1869. 


Notes for John Matthias Root: Prom the History of Blair County by Sells: 


"John M. Root, father of Edward N., was born on the old home place and lived there 
practically all his life, returning here about one year after the family moved to Ohio. He was 
of English descent. After his marriage he left the home farm and during the greater part of his 
life followed the lumber business, and subsequently became the owner of a farm near 
Elizabeth Furnace. He spent the later years of his active career in the service of the railroad 
acting as first night watchman for several years previous to entering the lumber business. In 
the spring of 1865 he enlisted for service in the war, in Company E., sixth Penna. Cavalry, 
and served until its close. He then returned to lumbering for a time, after which he again went 
into the railroad business and continued with the company until seventy years of age, when he 
was entered on the company's retired list and so remained until his death seven years later. 

John M Root first married Mary Ann Nelson, who was born in Antis township, a daughter of 
James Nelson, who was of Scotch parentage. Of this union were born five children: Edward 
N., Lemuel A., a resident of Bellwood, Luther, who died in infancy, and Mary Margaret 
(Mrs. Glasgow), who died in Bellwood. Mrs. Root died November 12, 1865, and was buried in 
Antis cemetery. Mr. Root formed a second union December 31, 1867, with Mrs Lydia H West, 
and to them were born one son, John Preston Root, who resides in Ohio. Mr. Root died march 
1, 1904, at Bellwood, and his second wife died July 20 1902. End of Sells account 

1865: enlisted in company E, sixth Panna Cavalry and served until the close of the civil war" 
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EDWARD X. ROOT JOHN M. ROOT JOSEPH EUGENE ROOT 


Ascendants de Mary Ann Nelson 

| Robert Neilson 1745 \ 

I 


Robert Jr. Nelson ca 1762- 
1835 


| Susannah Unknown] 

_I 


James Nelson 1809- 
1873 


| Margaret McCune 1799-1856 \ 


Mary Ann Nelson 1833- 
1865 


Edward Nelson, Sherry's great grandfather, was bom on October 7, 1842, Antis Twp, Blair 
Co; PA, He married Mary Eleanor Iddings on December 26, 1876. 

In his book "history of Blair county" Mr. sell writes : 

"EDWARD N. ROOT, who has been actively engaged in the fire insurance business at 
Bellwood, Pa. since 1907 is a representative of several of the leading old line companies, and 
was previously for many years in the service of the Bell's Gap Railroad. He was born October 
7, 1852 in Antis Township, Blair County Pa., And is a son of John M. And Mary Ann (Nelson) 
Root. 

(While John M. Root was born on the old homestead, there is some question about whether or 
not John Root (John M. 's father) could have been. He was born 18 years before the property 
was officially purchased by the family.) 
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Continuing with Sells report Edward N. Root grew to man's estate in Antis township, and 
after completing his education taught some eighteen terms in Clearfield, Centre and Blair 
Counties, his last school being a subscription school. On March 29, 1879, he moved to what 
was then known as Bell's Mills, and on August 3, 1882 entered the railroad service. He was 
continuously in the service of the railroad until May 30, 1907, and was identified with the 
Bell's Gap Railroad as ticket and freight agent and weigh master at Bellwood, and continued 
as such until transferred to the Middle Division. At that time (Dec. 1888) a joint agency was 
established with the P&NWRR, after which he served as coal clerk until the time of his 
retirement from the service in May, 1907. He has since that time been actively engaged in the 
fire insurance business, representing several of the leading old line companies. 

Mr Root is a democrat in politics, although inclined to be independent. For the past sixteen 
years he has been a member of the school board, and was a member of that body when the 
town was formed as a borough. He has been treasurer of the local fire company since its 
organisation., august 18 1891. Mr Root is fraternally a member of the I.O.O.F, the Royal 
Arcanum, The K.O.T.M. and the sons of Veterans. On December 26, 1876, Mr. Root married 
Mary Eleanor Iddings, Who was born in the vicinity of Unionville, Centre County, PA., April 
5, 1853. and died marc 6 1907. She was the daughter oh Henry and Elizabeth (Allen) Iddings, 
Who were people of affluence and the owners of several valuable farms. Four children have 
been born to Mr. and Mrs Root, namely: Joseph Eugene, born September 21, 1879, who 
graduated from Bellwood High school in 1898, and from the Pennsylvania state collegian 
1907, in the course of Civil Engineering, and is now an instructor in the university of 
Cincinnati, at Cincinnati, Ohio. . He married Elsie Selma Richter of Cumberland, Md; 
Margaret Elizabeth, born November 16, 1881, who graduated from the Bellwood High School 
in 1898, and from the Millersville Stats Normal in 1902, taking a later course in 1905, and 
who is now teaching in the public schools of Camden, Nj.; Alice Lydia, born June 22, 1884, 
who is the wife of George E Wentz (They residing with Mr. Root) ; and Ruth Isabella, born 
October 231893, who is now senior in the Bellwood High School. The religious connection of 
the family is with the Lutheran church. End of Sell's History of Blair County. 
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B. Ascendants of Mary Eleanor Iddings 

Mary Eleanor Iddings , has many known ancestors back to the beginning of the 17th century 
in England. 


Ascendants de Mary Eleanor Iddings 


William Iddings 
1726-1800 


Hannah Lewis 
1730-1765 

1 

- 1748- 

1 


Andrew 
Moore 1688- 
1753 


Rachel 

Halliday 

1702-1784 


Jeremiah 

Staar 

1690-1775 


Rebecca 

Jackson 

1697- 

1761 

1 

- 1725- 

1 

1 

- 1716- 

1 


I 

| John Iddings 1765-1838] 

I 


Ann Caroll 
1767-1829 


James Henry 
1767-1860 

Lydia Brooks 
1774-1855 


James Allen 
1742-1815 

Elisabeth 
Laughlin 1740- 
1800 


| Andrew Moore 1733-1801 \ | Rebakah Staar 1737-1801 \ 

| _ - 1754- _| 


| Joseph Iddings 1789-1865\ 


| Margaret Henry 1794-1884\ 

- 1811 -| 


| David Allen 1782-1845 \ 

I - 1803 - 


I Sarah Moore 1777-1845 \ 


| Henry Iddings 1824-1889 \ 

j 


- 1847 - 


| Elizabeth Allen 1817-1894 \ 

I 


_i_ 

Mary Eleanor Iddings 1853- 
1907 


Ascendants de John Iddings 

[Richard Iddings 1636-1726\ 

|- 1662 - 


Margaret Charles ca 1636-ca 
1682 


| John Moore] | Elizabeth Whale | 


| William Iddings 1665-1739 \ 

I 


| Mary Moore 1665-1765 \ 
_ I 


|William Iddings 1726-180p\ 


| John Iddings 1765-1838 \ 


| Hannah Lewis 1730-1765 \ 

I 


Bl. The Iddings 

Richard Iddings was bom in the early part of 1636 in Wales, England. He was the son of 
William Iddings and Ursula (surname unknown) of Shropshire, England. He married 
Margaret Charles 23 June 1662 in the parish of Morville, Shropshire, England. Margaret died 
in the winter of 1682 and Richard married Sarah Thomas 26 April 1683. They immigrated to 
America ca. 1685 and settled in Nantmeal, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. Richard was the father 
of nine children. 

The " Iddings and their Forebearers",(Marion, Kentucky: Riverbend Publishing 1993) 
gives the following detailed information: 

"English records show an English family named Iddings in the 
Marches of Whales, with Richard and Margaret Iddings as 
husband and wife, then suddenly there appears to be the same 
man with a different wife in Pennsylvania a few years later. 
Richard Iddings (1636-1726) as the son of William Idwyns 
(Iddings), who died February 15,1616, and his wife Ursula , of 
Shropshire, who died July 11, 1676. Richard was raised with 
brothers and sisters, William, Anna, and John. It is interesting 
to note that in the midst of a civil war that would end in the 
decapitation of the king, that William named his children for 
English Monarchs. 

Nothing is known of Richard's early life, his training or 
religion. His next record is that of his marriage to Margaret 
Charles of the parish of Moreville on June 23, 1662. From this union the following children 
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are recorded: Joyce (September 29, 1663- august 6 1690); Elizabeth (1664-1727); William 
(January 22, 1665-1739); Ann ( 1666-1752); Jane (March 12,1672); Mary (July 25, 1673- 
May 20, 1719), Spinster; John (1677- 1748); Margaret (July 2, 1678-7); and Richard (March 
23, 1680-1753). 

It is not known when the family was first influenced by the society of Friends (Quakers), 
Although still quite new, the Quaker faith had been introduced into central and northern 
Wales around 1650. Suffice it to say that their was an influence, for all five of Richard's 
children that came to America where at one time Quakers. 

Their is no record of Richard's wife Margaret's death, but Richard appears to have married 
Sarah Thomas on April 28, 1683. Sarah was the daughter of Thomas Powell and his wife 

Elizabeth, of Radnor, Wales . She may have been twenty seven years younger than Richard, 

and only a little older than Richard's children..../... 

The Welsh came to many parts of America, but at the time of the emigration of the Iddings 
family, Pennsylvania was being established as a Welsh colony. William Penn had established 
the Welsh Tract exclusively for their use. .../...Penn was granted the land as a settlement of 
debt by the King of England. Penn was not the only person to whom the King owed money; 
Lord Baltimore was also granted land in lieu of payment. The surveyors had not established 
boundaries of the grants, so both men claimed the land at the head of the Delaware Bay and 
would have awaited a court settlement had not Penn jumped the gun. Penn was approached 
by Welsh Quakers, who wanted to buy 40000 acres of land and start a "Welsh Barony". The 
final transaction was for 30000 acres west of the future town of Philadelphia. Penn sent his 
surveyor, Thomas Holmes, over to lay out Philadelphia, while Penn made arrangements to 
transport the Welsh to America, (see annexe 1 for more information on W. Penn) 

In 1682, Penn and his settlers sailed in the ship "Welcome", and twenty other ships, to take up 
land in the 30000 acres Welsh tract. The land soon became occupied and still more settlers 
arrived. Penn next sold 10000 acres, the rest of the original 40000 to non Quakers. Until 
1690, Penn's agreement with the Quakers stood, and Quaker meetings were the government 
of the Welsh Tract..../... 

At the end of the century new 
land for settlement in 
Pennsylvania was being limited 
to the area in the western part of 
Chester County. A large valley 
(tredyffrin) was sold to David 
Evans, William Davis, and 
William Wills. The area 
consisted of 30000 acres of 
unsurveyed land. The plan was to 
occupy the land before 1701, 
when Lord Baltimore's claim 
would be decided. 

David Powell, a relative to the 
surveyor of the Welsh Tract, was 
chosen in Wales to survey and 
lay out this new territory in 
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Pennsylvania. To get from Wales to the new world with colonists and the workers that he 
needed, David Powell arranged to hire a ship, The "William Galley", to carry his party. 


The William Galley was owned by Owen Thomas and mastered by Samuel Haines. It departed 
the river Towy (Gwy-Wye), in the spring of 1698 and landed at the docks in Philadelphia in 
the fall of1698. Aboard the ship where members of the Iddings family, although they were not 
mentioned in the ship's log. Sarah Iddings had been a Powell, and Elizabeth Iddings, the a 
Thomas, may have given the family some priority in the passage of the ship owned and leased 
by the family. 

Richard Iddings had been employed to establish the village of Nantmeal, in the new area. He 
probably led the party on the Indian trail from upland past the settled Welsh Tract to the 
north fork of the Brandywine, and built a community in which he and his family lived for 
many years. 

.../...Richard spent the remainder of his life on the plantation that the family established. He 
and Sarah were able to see the family safely married off and the house filled with grand 
children. From the county records it is obvious that his eldest son, William, took over the 
operation of the establishment, and eventually its ownership. Richard Died in 1726 and his 
wife Sarah in 1727. 

William Iddings (1665-1739) was 23 years of age when he arrived in Nantmeal, and was 
responsible for getting the family to America, for the first record that we have of him is a 
contract for two hundred pounds from the family in England. The money was used to pay off 
indentures. In those days, it was the normal terms of indenture for ship passage, that at the 
end of the contract, the newly freed were given fifty acres of land and in some cases four 
pounds in wages. Where possible the land granted included the house in which the freed 
people lived. A diligent search of indentured and bounded immigration records failed to 
reveal the Iddings name. The land that the Iddings farm occupied was on the property owned 
by David Powell, the person who had arranged for the passage of the Iddings family on the 
William Galley. Some how the land did not convey to the Iddings family, and had to be 
purchased from the Chester county. 

Word must have come of the planned land survey ofl 717-19, for on January 25 1716, William 
realising that someone might buy the land out from under them, bought the land for the sum 
of 20 pounds. This makes him one of the one of the original land owners of Nantmeal. As a 
man ofproperty, he married Mary Moore, the daughter of John and Elizabeth Whale Moore, 
neighbouring Quakers. 

William settled down to farming and raising a family. The land was surveyed in 1717, was 
found to contain 268 acres and was classified as plantation Little is known of William after 
the death of his parents, however, records show that with several transactions he obtained a 
patent for land in Spotsylvania County, Virginia, (Tobacco land), and increased these 
holdings to one thousand acres. He had disposed of the land by 1733. Whether he visited or 
lived on these lands is anybody's guess, for he was in Nantmeal at the time of his death six 
years later. 

William died in 1739 or 1740, leaving a wife and ten children. His wife remarried William 
Clues of reading, and was living there when William Clues died in 1765. 

The children of William Iddings and Mary Moore are: Mary(1724), married Jonathan 
Millard; Richard, (1725-1775), unmarried, William (1726-1800) married first Hannah Lewis, 
then Hannah Musgrave, and third, Abigail Wendell, Henry ((1727-1819) married Mary 
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Wynne, John (1728-1805) married Rebecca Lewis, Sarah (1729-1821) married Richard 
Lewis; Elizabeth (1730-1815), married James Lewis; Martha (1730-?)married James 
Richardson; Jane (1735-1761), married Thomas Lewis; and James (1739-?) married Nancy 
unknown. 


William Iddings Jr. (1726-1800) was born at the plantation of Nantmeal. His religious 
training does not appear to have been extensive. At the age of fourteen, in 1740, his father 
died and the plantation was sold. He inherited a twelfth part of the estate, but that was 
probably a poor substitute for a father. His mother remarried and became Mrs William 
Clues; this brought three step sisters into the family: Eleanor, Ruth and Abigail Clues. With 
some of the money from William's estate, in 1740 the clues family bought the Titus Beam farm 
from John, Richard and Thomas Penn, and lived there until 1744. When William's uncle John 
moved from Nantmeal to Cumru, Berks County, just west of Chester County, the Clues family 
moved to Robeson, Berks County, just west of Chester County. Both areas now suburbs of 
Reading. William learned the trade of mason and became known as William of Robeson. 
Little is known of William's life there except that he was so respected by his neighbours that 
he was elected commissioner to determine the boundaries of the city of Reading. 

He married Hannah Lewis in1748. Hannah must have been a Quaker, because there is a 
record of her welcome to a meeting in 1755. 

William's step father died the same year, and William inherited parts of the estate. The Clues 
where living in Reading at the time, so William had gotten a taste for the city life. Reading 
was not much of a town then, but it did have a river trade. 

On June 11, 1766, William bought a house and lot in Reading. The tax records of1767 show 
that he owned 170 acres of land, Three horses, four cattle, and six sheep. On June 26, 1766, 
two weeks after acquiring city property, he married Hannah Musgrave, a widow (nee scarlet). 
The marriage took place in a Quaker meeting and was witnessed by the five members of the 
Iddings family, three of the Musgrave family, and twenty eight others. As a Quaker, he 
became a zealot and preached ay meetings. On May 25,1774, William, his wife and there 
children, Benjamin, Hannah, John and stepson Abraham Musgrave, moved to Brandywine 
Township in Chester County. He was there at the death of his second wife. 

There has been a lot of speculation on whether William was in the war. He had ample 
opportunity. General Braddock engaged the French and Indians when William was in his 
twenties. When he was fifty, the battle of Brandywine was fought thirty miles from his 
home.../... but it seems unlikely that a spiritual leader of a community could engage in armed 
conflict against the teaching of his religion. But he enlisted in Captain Allen's company, eight 
class, of lieutenant Colonel Gardner's first battalion of the Chester militia. The militia was a 
guard against Indian attacks. For his service he was granted four hundred acres in the 
wilderness (Northumberland County) by warrant dated march 10, 1794. 

On September 25, 1799, at the age of seventy three, William remarried for the third time at a 
meeting. He married his nurse, Abigail Wendell, a widow. He lived a little over a year and 
died December 1, 1800 at the age of seventy-five? His widow survived him by twenty-three 
years and died without marrying. 

The children of William Iddings, Hannah Lewis and Hannah Musgrave were: William (1749- 
1804) married Hannah Sharpless, ten children; Joseph (1751-1828), married Alice Howell, 
seven children; Benjamin (1753-1826), married Phebe Wilkinson, ten children; James (1759- 
1811), married Mary Pierce, four children; John (1765-1838) married Ann Carrol, nine 
children; and Hannah (1773-1845), married William Gurthrie. 
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John Iddings (1765-1838) The last child of William and Hannah Lewis, for Hannah died at 
John's birth. He was born in Robeson, Berks County. In those days, a widower with an infant 
was in big trouble, so William sold the farm, bought a lot in town and moved to Reading. 
Little is known of John's early years except he appears to have learned the trade of 
blacksmithing, an honourable profession and in demand with the boat industry in town and 
with th Conestoga wagon woks nearby. On June 21,1787, he married Ann Carroll from the 
family that signed to Declaration of independence (Charles Carroll of Carrolton). 

Center County History gives the rest of the story: "Among the settlers in Centre County from 
Chester County in 1800 was John Iddings, a blacksmith. He bought a tract of land now owned 
by Blair Alexander, and there put up a small smithy, in which, however, he did not do much 
business except such work as was necessary for his own purposes. Mr. Iddings built in 1813 
the stone house (now Blair Alexaner's home) and died on the farminl838. He had six 
children. They were Joseph (1789-1865) (who married Margaret, James Henry's daughter 
and moved to Clearfield County), James (1792-1875)(who moved to Elk County), William 
(1795-?)(who died near Milesburg), Esther (1788-?)(who married John Antes and moved to 
Clearfield County), Hannah (1795-1881 (married Elis Irwin and moved to Clearfield 
County), Lewis (1805-?)(Who became a physician, practiced in Clearfield County and died in 
Elks County), William Henry, and John Iddings 

After ann's death, John married Beulah Fisher, and his daughter Melissa is thought to be a 
child of this union." 


Joseph Iddings (1789-1865) Unfortunately, The "Iddings and their Forebears" does not give 
any information about this descendant. It is known that he was bom on December 17, 1789, in 
Center, Pennsylvania, in a Quaker family, and that he married on December 6, 1811 Margaret 
Henry at a "Center Friends Meeting" a Quaker meeting. She gave him 11 children: Jacob 
(1810-1889), Henry (1813-1889), John (1816-1893), Martha (1818-1832), James (1822- 
1902), Ann 1822), Ellis (1828-1833), Mary Asenath (1834-1934), Margaret (1836-1870) and 
Lydia Henry (1831-1902). 

Lydia Henry, although not a direct ascendant requires a specific chapter because she has a 
direct link with the Root family. She was born in Bold Eagle Valley, Center County, 
Pennsylvania on September 22, 1831. She married in first marriage on May 9, 1849 at the 
home of Cyrus Jeffries Boggs Twp, Center, Hugh St Clair West. 

She gave him six children between 1850 and 1859: Alfred Allen (1850), John Bush, (1852- 
1858), margaret A. (1852-1940), William Oliver West (1855-1926); Ella Kay West (1858- 
1909); Harry West (1859-1867). 

With the cessesion war, Hugh was engaged in the armies and lost his life in 1864 

"Civil War Death Record info: West, Hugh S G-2A 3 - 1108 Enlisted: 2-24-1864 At: 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. (Train Depot) Age at enrollment: 37, Three year enlistment. Hugh's first 
Muster roll lists him as a Private in Co G, 2nd Regiment, Heavy Artillery, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Hugh is located at the Carlisle Barracks Mar 7th & 21st. Hugh is next 
documented at the Post Hospital for forts Ethan Allen & Marcy VA 4-24-1864 for 
constipation. Hugh is next listed 6-18-1864 @ Hampton Hospital, Fort Monroe VA. Hugh is 
listed as having been shot through the left hand 6-15-1864 during the second Battle of 
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Petersburg (also known as the Assault on Petersburg). This is a field hospital where Hugh is 
apparently then transferred to Mower Hospital Chestnut Hill 6-21-1864(was considered near 
Philadelphia then). Hugh is listed as being treated with simple dressings for a gunshot wound 
sustained while serving during the 2nd battle of Petersburg and also having Typhoid Fever. 
Hugh dies 7-12-1864 @ Mower Ward 24, Bed 37 of Typhoid Fever. Hugh is then 
immediately buried in the Philadelphia National Cemetery (Haines St. & Limekiln Pike) 
Section D Site 214" 

Lydia Henry Iddings married John Mathias Root in 1867, and gave him a boy, John P Root. 


Henry Iddings (1813-1889), son of Joseph Iddings and Margaret Henry married on April 15, 
1847 at Half Moon Valley, Center, PA, Elizabeth Allen. They will have six children:: Martha 
(1849-1858); Joseph Warren, (1851-1899), Mary Eleanor (1853-1907), Margaret Jane 
(1854-1910), Harry (1861 (-1865) and James(1869-?). It is Mary Eleanor Iddings who 
married Edward Nelson Root on December 26, 1876. 


B2 The Moore and Allen families: 


Extracts from « Ancestors and descendants of Andrew Moore » Vol 1 page 30, by John 
Andrew Moore Passmore, 1897. 

The Moores in Scotland were sturdy, unyielding non conformists, who under no 
circumstances would yield either to the cajolery or threats of King James; hence their 
removal to Ireland in Sixth Month, 1612, nine years after the union of the Scottish and 
English thrones by the accession of James I., and one year (1611) after the translation of the 
Bible now mostly used by Protestants, called « King James’s Version ». 

It was seven years after the famous « Gunpowder Plot» was discovered, eight years before 
the « Pilgrim Fathers » located at Plymouth Rock (1620), twelve years before the birth of 
George Fox (1624), and thirty six years before George Fox began his ministry in Manchester, 
England, (1648). 

The Friends in Ireland, as elsewhere, were cruelly persecuted until 1696, when by act of 
Parliament, Friends were relieved of many of the penalties that had been proscribed against 
them by law. 

Andrew Moore, son of James and Grandson of John Moore, who emigrated to Ireland from 
near Glasgow, Scotland, 6th Mo, 1612, was born 6th Mo. 1688, in County Antrim, Ireland. 
Married in 1715 to Margaret, daughter of Guyon and Margaret (Henderson) Miller. 

Margaret died probably in 1722 and « Andrew determined in 1723 to emigrate to America. He 
landed at New Castel, Del, 8-3-1723. At a monthly Meeting held at New Garden, Chester Co, 
Pa., 6-8-1724, Andrew Moore produced to this Meeting a certificate from a Meeting held at 
Ballanacree in the county of Antrim in the North of Ireland. » 

Andrew was married a second time 4-24-1725, to Rachel, daughter of William Holliday. He 
settled on a tract of land on both sides of the Octoraro Creek, now partly in Sadsbury, 
Chester Co, and partly in Sadsbury, Lane. Co. Pa. He erected a Tub Mill near the present 
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town of Atlen, Chester Co., Pa. The ruins of which can still be seen. Andrew was engaged in 
Milling and farming, took a very active part in the business and other Meetings of the society 
of Friends, was largely instrumental in establishing Sadsbury Friends’ Meeting and in 
erecting the first Meeting house there. 

Andrew had considerable literary talent, wrote both prose and poetry. He died 7-5-1753, 
interred in Friends ’ Burying Ground, Old Sadsbury, Lane, Co., Pa. » 

The children of Andrew Moore and Margaret Miller were : James (1716), Mary (1718), 
Margaret (1719), Thomas (1722), 

The children of Andrew Moore and Rachel Holliday were : William (1726), Robert (1728), 
David (1731), Andrew (1733), Joseph (1736), Robert (1739), John (1742), David (1745), 
Rachel (1742), Sarah. 

Andrew was bom in Sadsbury Dec.l, 1733. He married on Sept. 26, 1754, at Sadsbury, 
Rebecca, the daughter of Jeremiah and Rebecca (Jackson) Starr, of London Grove Twp., 
Chester Co. Andrew had learned the trade of a miller, but after marriage, settled on a farm 
inherited from his father, in Sadsbury, where he resided until the spring of 1801. Unable, on 
account of the high price of land, to secure comfortable homes for all of his children, several 
of whom had gone as far west as Half Moon Valley, Center Co., Pa ., and purchased homes 
there, he concluded, with his wife and younger children, to follow them. 

Having settled his business affairs and disposed of his property, he started for his new home 
with two four-horse wagons laden with household goods, and two cows tied behind them. 
They journeyed to Harrisburg, Pa., intending to remain that night. 

Upon entering the village, Andrew, standing on the front of one of the wagons, exclaimed, « I 
have come here to lay my bones » During the night he was taken seriously ill, and after about 
nine days sickness, he died (1801). 

His remains were taken to Middletown, Dauphin, Co, for interment in the Friends Burial 
Ground. His widow returned to Lane. Co. To settle up his estate ; the remainder of the family 
proceeded to their destination. Having settled her husband’s estate, she rejoined her family at 
Half Moon, and died at the residence of her son Thomas. 

The children of Andrew Moore and Rebecca Starr were : Jeremiah (1755), Rachel (1757), 
James (1760), Isaac (1764), Thomas (1766), Rebecca (1768), Samuel (1771), Elisha (1773), 
Elijah (1775), Sarah (Aug 9, 1777) and Moses (1799). 

Sarah was four years old when she removed with her mother at Half Moon. She married at 
Center Meeting on March 24, 1803, David, son of David and Elizabeth Allen, of Little 
Britain Twp., Lane. Co., Pa., There being no Monthly Meeting at Center, they were obliged to 
go to York Co., to « pass meeting » and in the 2 nd month four of them started on horseback for 
the Warrington Monthly Meeting, where they gave in their intentions personally, and 
remained over one month, until after the next Monthly Meeting, when they were at liberty to 
consummate their marriage according to the Society of Friends. The remainder of their 
married life they resided at Half Moon, where Sarah died April 25, 1845., and was interred in 
Friends Burial Ground, at Center. She was a great sufferer most of her life, but bore her 
affliction with patience and Christian resignation. 

David having removed to the west, died in Winnebago Co. Ill. at the residence of his 
daughter Elinor John. 
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The children of David and Sarah were : James (1803), Rebecca (1805), Lydia (1807), Sarah 
(1810), Isaac (1813), Thomas (1815), Elizabeth (1817) Elinor (1819). 

Elizabeth was bom May, 25, 1817, in Half Moon Valley, Center Co., Pa. She married on 
April 15, 1847, at Center Friends Meeting House, to Henry, son of Joseph and Margaret 
(Henry) Iddings, of Union Twp., Center., Pa. Henry was a farmer, lived in his native county, 
but in 1854 removed to Winnebago Co. Ill. 

Remaining in the West for a few years, they returned to Center Co. For the rest of their life. 
Elizabeth died March 14, 1894 and Henry September 20, 1889. They are Both interred 
Friends Burial Ground at Center. 

The children of Henry and Elizabeth Allen Iddings were : Martha (1849), Joseph Warner 
(1851), Mary Eleanor (April 5, 1853), Margaret Jane (1854), Henry Allen (1861). 

Their daughter Mary Eleanor married Edward Nelson Root on December 26, 1876. 
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C. Ascendants of Carl Richter 


It is the branch of the Root family which gave birth to Elsie Selma Richter, wife of Joseph 
Eugene Root. She is the daughter of Carl Edward Richter and Selma Siebert. 

When their 3 children were bom, Ferdinand Richter and his wife Friedricke Sproewitz were 
living in Luisenstadt, a section of Berlin, in East Germany. Maria Luise was bom on 
November 10 1838, Friedrike Wilhelmine on December 22, 1839, and Carl Eduard 
Ferdinand, on April 11 1842. He is 20 years old, in 1862, when he emigrates to the United 
States, and he lives in Washington DC when he get married in 1879 to Selma Siebert. 

Up to now, I have not found more information on the life of the Richter family in Germany. 


D. Ascendants of Selma Siebert 


Selma Siebert is the daughter of Selmar Siebert and Emma Gildemeister. Selmar was born in 
Lehnin, Pmssia, Germany on September 4, 1808. He was trained in Germany as a copper 
engraver and photographer, and worked there until his emigration to America between 1840 
and 1843, when he settled in Washington DC. There he opened his own engraving and 
printing establishment. Much of his work was for the Federal Government , including the 
steel engravings which illustrated "the Reports of Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the 
most practical and economic route to the Pacific Ocean", 1855-61. 


Emma gave birth to 8 children: John, Richard Herma nn Emmanuel (1854), Edward selmar 
(1856), Selma (1858), Marie Henriette Wilhelmine (1862), Johannes Selmar (1864), Otto 
Heinrich Selmar (1866), Emma (1870). 


Ascendants de Selma Siebert 


Johann 

Helena 

Johann Friedrich 

Gildemeister 

Hellerhorst 

Von Cappeln 
1646-1714 

1645-1716 

1653-1713 


Adelheid 

Alers 


Johann Friedrich Sr. 
Gildemeister 1680-1760 


Elise Caroline Adelheid Von 
Cappeln 1688-1713 



I 


Johann Friedrich Gildemeister 1713- 
1776 


L 


Sara Friederike 
Wilckens 1725- 
1761 


Levin Karl Christian Kotzebue 1727- 


Anna Christina Kruger 

1761 


1736-1828 




Johan 

Christian 

Johann Frederich II Gildemeister 1750- 
1812 

| Caroline Amalie Kotzebue 1759-18441 

Simonetti 




Caroline 

Henriette 

Rusch 

1805 


_ 


Heinrich Gildemeister ca 1794-ca 


Ernestina Wilhelmina 

1891 


Simonetti 1805-1870 


Selmar 

Siebert 

1808-1885 

I 


I 


Emma Gildemeister 1828- 
1902 


J 


| Selma Siebert 1858-/19001 


On Edward Selmar, an older brother of Selma, I found an interesting article published on 
February 1st 1944, after his death: 


"Edward Selmar Siebert of 12 Grove Place, internationally known painter and etcher, died 
yesterday (Jan. 31, 1944) in Monroe County infirmary. He was 88 years old. 
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Mr. Siebert was taken ill a week before last thanksgiving. Prior to that he visited his studio at 
154 East Ave. daily, creating the art work that made him famous nationally and in European 
art centres. 

Although Mr. Siebert's art brought him moderate financial success, he died poor. In an 
interview once he said: "I detested business as a little shaver and have since failed to develop 
any love for it. Perhaps if I had some acumen I might now have the sky-light studio I have 
always longed to possess, and might be occupying a home on East Avenue instead of a 
furnished room on Andrews Street”. 


Mr. Siebert never did get his home on East Avenue, but he did realise his dream of a skylight 
studio. Some years later he moved into a small room at 39 East Avenue and later into a larger 
studio at 154 East Avenue, which he had at the time of his death. 

Among his famous works are the flute Player, exhibited in Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington DC, which some years ago won first prize in the fifth annual Black and White 
Exhibit there. The ceiling of the Congressional Library at Washington is adorned with his 
paintings. 

Many nationally prominent men and women, including the late Andrew Carnegie, 
industrialist and philanthropist, sat for Siebert's portraits. Well known local portraits from his 
brush are those of the late Albert H. Wilcox, former principal of East High school, and David 
Hochstein, violinist who was killed in World War I. Mr. Siebert painted the last portrait of 
Thundercloud, famous Blackfoot Indian chief and artist's model, whose face appears on the 
buffalo 5 cent piece. 

Mr. Siebert came to Rochester when a young man, in 1911, to paint a portrait of George M. 
Seagmuller. Then connected with Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, and remained to make 
his home here. 

He was born in Washington, DC, where he passed his early boyhood. He was bequeathed 
$1000 by his father, a skilful engraver, and with this sum undertook to become an artist. He 
went abroad and travelled the European continent, finally settling down in Germany to 
develop his art. 

He studied under Prof. Albert A. Bauer of the Weimar Art School, then the center of culture in 
Germany, from 1873 to 1876 and under Prof. Carl Hoff and Ferdinand Keller from 1880 to 
1883 in Munich Royal academy. In 1892 he went to Wilhelm von Diez for another year's 
instruction. The latter was the teacher of Du Veneck. It was after completing his education in 
Germany that he returned to this country and then came to Rochester. 

Critics said Mr. Siebert was master of two distinct styles - "One detailed, meticulous and 
careful, the other broad, atmospheric, open and full of delightful imagination. His still life 
scenes were done with detailed reality, while a street, for example, would be full of dreams, 
indefinite, and left for the fantasies of the observer's poetic imagination ". 

Mr. Siebert leaves a brother, John Siebert, of San Diego, Calif, one-time manager of that 
city. Last rites will be held in Hedges Memorial Chapel at the convenience of the family”. 


From a manuscript on the family Bible of a descendant of the Gildemeister family copied by 
Aunt Minna for Elizabeth, Sherry was able to reconstruct the history of this German branch of 
Selma Siebert's ancestors. She wrote that story in a letter to her nephews; 
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Dear Joseph and Marien, 


I hear you have a heritage day project to work on, and you want to know how far back your 
family tree goes. It is a very long one on your grandma Elizabeth's side, as they had a good 
German Bible, where they wrote down everyone's name and birthdates and something 
interesting about the lives of the Gildemeister family in what is now Bremen, Germany. So 
here I have tried my best to summarize the information we got from the family Bible, as 
written down by Tante Minna for grandma, when your grandma Elisabeth was a young lady 
of 17. 

It seems that on your grandmother's side, everything started in the early 1600s with a man 
named Johann Gildemeister, who lived and worked as the High Court Receiver of Revenues 
for the small town of Rheda in Westphalen, Germany/Prussia (or whatever that part of the 
world was called then). He married the daughter of the Burgemeister (ie, the mayor) , and 
nothing more is known, but obviously he had a distinguished position in the town. Johann 
Gildemeister had three sons, one of whom became a Burgemeister, the other a preacher for 
the Count of Lippe-Buchenburg (issue doubtful). 

Johann's son, his second son, also named Johann (yes, it gets confusing) is our direct 
ancestor, and he was born in 1645 and died in 1716. He settled in Bremen, Germany and 
married the daughter of a cloth merchant. He succeeded well in that business, and they lived 
at 19, Marketplatz in Bremen for the rest of their lives. He bought a second house on the 
corner of the Marktplatz, which was used as a wholesale warehouse and one of his children 
lived there as well. He and his wife had ten children and our direct ancestor was the oldest, 
by the name of Johann Frederick, naturally. 

Johann Frederick (the first) was born in 1680 and he died in 1760.He married the daughter 
of the head physician of Cappeln in 1712. But she died in 1713, during her first childbirth. 
(How sad!) She was from one of the best patrician families of the region, but it didn't save 
her, poor thing. Her husband married again two years later to the daughter of the Senator of 
Meinerhagen. He was educated near in the finest cloth mills and helped his father with the 
family cloth merchant business till his death. He was a wealthy, "intelligent and industrious 
man", who won honors and was highly appreciated in the town of Bremen. So it says in the 
family Bible. 

His eldest son was named Johann as well. He was born in 1713, and he was the first family 
member to leave Germany to travel. After traveling extensively to Holland, Spain, Portugal 
and the West Indies, he returned to continue the family business. He became wealthy as a 
cloth merchant, but unfortunately he lost much of his wealth because of the fall of currency 
values, and a terrible earthquake in Lisbon that must have destroyed his factory there. Shortly 
before his death, he was elected President of the Court of Commerce, and continued to live at 
the Marktplatz house, to keep up his status. 

He had nine children, and our direct ancestor is his son Johann Frederick II, born in 1750 
and died in 1812. He married Caroline Amalie Kotzebue (1759-1844) "a very brilliant and 
active woman to the end of her long life", and who also found the time to produce nine 
children. (The Kotzebue being an important branch of the family, I'll develop a specific 
chapter concerning their family). 

Johann Frederick was the first in the family to get a college education, and he became an 
advocate in southern Germany, and was given the title of "Illustrious" by the University of 
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Gottingen, where he had graduated from in 1775 as a doctor of law. He practiced civil law, 
earned a small salary, and also busied himself with extra literary work. "He was a 
distinguished man of estimable character, strict honesty, and active patriotism." His death 
was caused by grief over the shameful fall of his Fatherland (to the French). (He had a 
brother named Johann, who continued in the cloth business and lived at the Marktplatz house, 
which he finally sold, though he continued to live in the corner house. He also had an 
illustrious career, despite the occupation of his fatherland by the French. In 1795, he suffered 
a severe blow when his beloved wife died of consumption. He lived a long and distinguished 
life and "was respected of all classes, and his nearer acquaintances spoke highly of his 
character". He left many descendents, but not us.) 

We descended from his brother Johann Frederick II, cited above, whose 8th child Heinrich 
was the person who brought us to America. Heinrich was born in 1794 and died in 1891, so 
he lived a good long life. The first half in Bremen, Germany, educated at the Gymnasium 
(high school). "He made a practical study of Agriculture." He entered the army in 1813, and 
fought in the famous Hanseatic legion against Napoleon I. He was the last survivor of the 
3000 men who composed that Legion. He was discharged in 1814 when peace was declared. 
He resumed his studies at the University of Berlin, and in 1824, he married Ernestine 
Wilhemine Simonetti, (She was the daughter of a musician living in Italy, and her father was 
also a well known orchestra conductor) and went to live on a vast estate in Italy, where he 
was quite successful. In 1843, he accepted a life position as Professor of agriculture in the 
University of Eldena, Pomerania, Italy, but resigned in 1848 to sail to America with is wife, 
nine children, son-in-law and grandchild. There he rented a small farm in the Southeast 
suburbs of Washington, DC, where he resided for three years. He then bought a place in 
Georgetown Heights, which he sold to Col. Ches. Ellet in 1859. 

He then retired to a farm near Bunker Hill, Illinois, which he called Prairie Home, and later 
in 1864, he moved back to Bunker Hill where he lived with his eldest daughter Mrs. Burg- 
halter. He died in 1891, and is buried in Bunker Hill cemetery. 

Somehow after that, instead of nine children, we find eleven children on the family tree: Julie, 
Theresa, Emma, Elise, Carl, Marie Verena, Marie Luise, Johann Heinrich, Ida, Theodore, 
and Heinrich Wilhelm. We are most interested in daughter number three, born in 1828, 
because she married Selmar Siebert. They had six children: Marie Siebert (who be-came a 
German teacher), then Selma, Johan (who married Rayburn), Edouard, Hermann and Emma. 

Emma married Carl Richter (who is the first ancestor I remembered hearing about from 
grandma). They were both musicians, and earned their living by playing music for various 
events in the area. A news clipping, that grandma kept in the attic, recounts how her 
grandfather Carl was arrested one day for having a violent argument with his wife, and 
throwing a vase at her or something like that. He was released after paying a $10 fine. That 

argument did not prevent them from having 
eight children, named: Elsie Selma, Erna 
(who married Mr Whiehall), Marie (who 
married Mr Jacobson), Alfred, Harry, 
Rudolph, Otto and Herman. 

It is their eldest daughter Elsie Selma 
Richter who is your great-grandmother, 
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and she married Eugene J. Root, who was your great-grandfather. 

Eugene Root was a well-known civil engineer, whose renown came from building an 
impressive new train station in Cincinatti (it sort of looks like Union Station in DC, see 
picture). 


His wife "Elsie” was a nurse, and she gave birth rather late in life (in 1909) to first daughter 
Eleanor. And then to Elisabeth March 7th, 1921. They lived a happy and fairly wealthy life in 
Akron, Ohio, then Bellwood, III (where grandma's parents are parents) and then Cincinatti, 
when her Eugene became the director of Public Works there. 





At college, she met a certain Joseph Alan Burkley (some called him 
Bud, some Jay), who was studying theatre and lighting. They fell in 
love during a fairly tumultuous relationship, with grandma refusing 
grandpa's proposal at first (she ran off to New York to stay with a 
friend by the name of Bill Eythe, who was a fairly well-known actor on 
Broadway, and luckily for your future grandpa was also gay.) But 
young Bud (ie your grandpa) got a job pumping gas, earning $25 to pay for his train fare to 
New York (he was from a fairly poor Irish 
family from Pittsburgh). So he went to 
New York and managed finally to convince 
his dear Liz to come back to Pittsburgh 
and marry him. 


And after WWII, Joseph and Elisabeth 
gave birth to Sharon Anne (quickly 
nicknamed "Sherry”, due to a liquor store 
down the street flashing that name all 
night long)...and then to Jon Alan and 
Diane Elizabeth Burkley. 


Unfortunately, their eldest daughter Eleanor fell ill with 
appendicitis, and then died of peritonitis at the age of 12, 
which was very hard on her parents. So grandma was 
unlucky enough to lose her sister when she was only six 
years old. Therefore, Elizabeth grew up as an only child, 
but she did have many cousins to play with and visit in 
Bellwood. She went to Walnut High School, and did very 
well there academically, and did some ballet and learned 
to play the piano. She went to college at Carnegie Tech 
(now Carnegie Mellon University) to study theatrics, 
because she was in love with the Theatre, and wanted to 
become a great actress. 
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To Sherry's letter we have to add some information on the life of Bud and Liz. In 1942, Bud 
was a 22 years old married man. The USA had entered WW2 in December 1941, after the 
Pearl Harbour attack by Japan. Jay was in the army, and he was sent to fight WW2 on a B52 
as a Bombardier. He probably made quite a few flights over Italy to clean off the German 
defences in the Abruses, until one day of 1944 his plane was hit and he had to jump off it. He 
landed in Yugoslavia, where he was found by the resistance and extracted back to the US 
forces in southern Italy. Sherry wrote an interesting letter to Marilyn Nussbaum on that story: 

"As for how “my daddy” (ie, young Lt. Joseph Burkley) broke his back during World War II, 
that was after the plane crash. The crash of daddy’s bomber over Yugoslavia was caused 
when schrapnel hit the plane engines and the plane was going down in flames. Some of the 
crew members managed to jump out in time with their parachutes, but they were mightily 
afraid they’d be picked up by the German soldiers who were occupying Yugoslavia at that 
point in time, and searching the forests for American troops. 

But very luckily for them, the Yugoslavian resistance found them first. The forest was infested 
with German troops at the time, but the Yugoslavs managed to smuggle the survivors of the 
plane crew into Italy, which had been liberated by the Allies at that point. 

Liberated partly because of Bernard’s father Paul Brindeau, who was the chief engineer in 
the building of a road heading around up the back of Monte Casino in Italy. That “Monte ” 
had been held for months by the Germans, allowing them a perfect vantage point to shoot at 
any and all approaching ally troops, and couldn’t be dislodged, despite many efforts to do so. 
Until finally the French (and allies) succeeded in sending up tanks and trucks to attack the 
Germans by surprise, who for some reason couldn’t see the French engineers discreetly 
building this road up the Monte Casino. 

That was about the only story Bernard’s father would tell us about WWII, just as the only two 
stories Daddy would tell us was 1) about the plane crash, and 2) about the jeep accident that 
broke his back. 

That jeep accident occurred when his was in Italy, after recuperating with some R and R time 
in Naples (which he loved). But when they sent him back up north, I gather, he was riding in 
the back of an army jeep, that was going (too fast surely) over hill and dale (maybe heading 
towards a beach, not sure on that detail.) In any case, the jeep flipped over, your 
brother “Bud" was thrown from the jeep, obviously hit the ground hard, and that broke his 
back. But at least he was still alive. He spent the rest of the war (for him anyway) in a full 
body cast, and was sent back to my mom. Not that I know where my mom was living at the 
time. Do you have any recollection of where it might have been, Marilyn? In Pittsburgh or 
California? 

The one comment Daddy added to his story was that once back at home in the US, his back 
under the cast itched terribly as it healed, and all mom could reach was through a hole in the 
back of the body cast that she could scratch for him...which did at least help, he would 
say, “thatfelt sooo good!”....:-) 

So those are the two events of WWII he shared with us. Oh, wait, except for the fact that he 
hadn ’t been able to become a pilot like he had wanted to originally, because of a problem 
with one or both of his eyes. And maybe also because of a heart murmur. So he chose to 
become a bombardier instead. 
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After the War, Jay staid with his family for a couple of years in Monterey, California, , but 
being in the army he was soon sent to Japan as "Prefect" of the region of Fukushima. They 
spent there a few well appreciated years (1952-54) full of happy souvenirs. 

From Japan, he then had to go and fight in North Corea. 

After a short stay in Fort Bragg, in 1954, he came to Poitier, France, in 1955, as a security 
officer, and lived in "Chateau de Touche", a cold old castle close to Poitier, on a large farm 
estate, for some happy years. 

When they had to leave France, they where stationed in Atlanta until Jay decided to retire 
from the army and come to Arlington to work for the Pentagon. That gave the an opportunity 
for Liz to work as a French teacher in George Washington University. 

Jay retired in 1984, and spent a few happy years in Arlington, playing Golf, Square dancing, 
having lots of friends in his nice neibourghood. He died of Cancer on July 2, 1989. 

Liz kept on working as a housing agent for many years. She left us on August 25, 1999. 

They rest together in a nice comer of the Arlington cemetery. 

The Descendants of Jacob Kotzebue, 


We have learned that Johann Friedrich 
Gildemeister Had married Caroline 
Amalie Kotzebue on April 20, 1778. It 
was a great wedding as Amalie came 
from an important family in Eastern 
Germany. She herself was bom in the 
yellow castle in weimar, and as a 
young woman she was lady of waiting 
for Princess Anna Amalia of Weimar, 
the ninth child of Karl I, Duke of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel and Princess 
Philippine Charlotte of Pmssia. Her maternal grandparents were Friederick William I of 
Pmssia and Sophia Dorothea of Hanover. 

In his book "History and genealogy of the Kotzebue family" Rostislav Von Kotzebue writes: 
"In the family we verbally passed the story from father to son that our name comes from the 
town of "Cottbus", and I am almost certain that according to the old spelling that it originates 
from Wende". 

Cottbus is believed to have been founded in 930 by the emperor Friedrich the 1st. A strong 
castle on a hill dominated the passage of the river "Spree", against the Wendes. 

On the web site of the town of "Cottbus" one can read: "The name of Cottbus is originally 
wende. The place name comes either from the term "Kopsebus" which means "to the place of 
crossing the river", or a Slavic name « Chotibud ». Even today, bilingual street signs indicate 
that Cottbus, with its sorbian Wende minority, is the largest bilingual city in germany". 

The Wendes or Vendes refers to the Slavic people originally from the North West of the 
Caspian Sea. In the 6th century, during the great migration of peoples from the East, many 
Slavic tribes arrived in the region between the Baltic Sea and the Erzgebirge. Today, 
approximately 60 000 Sorbs and Wends still live in Brandenburg and Saxony. Over the 
centuries, and despite the many social changes, they have kept their language and their 
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culture. In the Spreewald, they call their language the wende ('wendisch"), in Upper Lusatia 
upper Sorbian ("obersorbisch") and lower Lusatia the lower Sorbian ("niedersorbisch"). 

The first members of the Kozebue family to appear in the Kotzebue genealogy was Henning 
Kossebu, a diplomat in Stendal (Germany), and Amd Cassebu, a councilor in Salzwedel. 

The first ancestor of the modem family was Jakob Kotzebue (he was bom in Stendal en 1527 
and died in 1597 in Magdeburg), a citizen and council treasurer in Magdeburg. He married 
Margarette Wettich and had (at least) one son: Johannis de Magdeburg Kotzebue, bom June 
first 1591 in Magdeburg. He became a theologian, Rector in Quedlingburg, and pastor of St 
Jakobi of Magdeburg. He married Magdalena Muelhmann (1590-1638) on November 9, 
1613. He died at age 38 on September 3, 1629. They had 4 children : 

The eldest was Johannes of Loccum Kotzebue, bom on May 18, 1616 in Quedlinburg, who 
became a Lutherian Theologian and an abbot in the Loccum abbey. 

His younger brother was Sherry’s ancestor : Jacob Frantz Gottfried Kotzebue bom March 13, 
1621 in Magdeburg. He was a Physician, a personal doctor in Sweden. He married Margareth 
Barbara Liideke on , February 7, 1660. They had 9 children 

The other two children of Johannis de Magdeburg and Magdalena were Maria Kotzebue and 
Christinus Kotzebue on whom I have no information. 

The first child of Jacob Frantz Gottfried and Margareth Barbara was bom on march 8, 1661 in 
Celle, Germany and named Christian Ludwig. He became the personal historian and 
genealogist of Elector Ernest Augustus of Hanover. Ernest Augustus was a Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg and mled over the Principality of Calenberg (with its capital Hanover), 
a subdivision of the duchy. He was appointed Prince-elector, but died before the appointment 
became effective. He was also the Prince-Bishop of the Prince-Bishopric of Osnabriick. 

Christian Ludwig married Maria Eleonora Von Buenting (1666-1704). She gave birth to 
Iohann Ludwig Kotzebue on September 2, 1694 in Hanovre, and then to Ludwiga in 1697, 
Sophie Charlotte in 1699, and Anna Henriette Amalia in 1702. 

Iohann Ludwig was a business man, a member of Hanoverian commission, and he also 
became a secret counsellor of the Prince of Bmnswick. He married Maria Elisabeth Schmidt. 
(1699-1745) 

Her fith child was named Levin Karl Christian, he was bom in Braunschweig and baptized in 
St Blasius Cathedral on November 10, 1727. 

The book "The History and genealogy of the Kotzebue family" by Rostislav Von Kotzebue 
gives a lot of information on the life of Levin Karl and Catherine Amalie that I report here, 
thanks to Alexander Vautier Von Kotzebue who gave me access to it. 

His Godfathers were The Court Councillor Liidecke, The Court Councillor Lautitz, and the 
Superintendant of Ronnenberg Christian Burchard Kotzebue. 

The child receives his elementary education in his native town. He was only 3 years old when 
his father died. It seems his cousin Liidecke must have helped him morally and financially. At 
the age of 1 7, he goes to complete his education to the university of Leipzig. 
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After two years of study at the above University, Carl goes to Gottingen in order to improve 
his knowledge of Law. A new university was founded there on September 17, 1737, and was 
very famous at the time. 


After finishing his studies, he enters the service of Duke Carl the 1st of Braunschweig, and 
between 1755 and 1757, is secretary of the Chancellery of Justice. 

Portraits of Levin and Anna Christine. 



On September 14, 1757, the Duke named Kotzebue to the head of Forage Store in 
Braunschweig. Levin Carl remains in this position for one year, then receives a new 
appointment which depended on the Ducal Family. Duke Carl the 1st had one daughter Anna 
Amelie, born Princess of Braunschweig, who married Duke Ernst August Constantin of Saxe- 
Weimar, and had one son, Duke Carl August. After her young husband's death ini 758, she 
became regent of the Duchy, until her son came of age in 1775. Under her regency, the small 
Duchy became a famous Cultural Center. Her father, in order to help Anna Amelie, gave her 
good men as Councillors in her entourage, Levin Carl was one of them. 


After being appointed Chief of the Forage Store "Fourage Magasin ", in Brauns-chweig, Levin 
Carl, in the course of his travels, lived in Wolfenbiittel with his eldest brother Anton Ludwig. 
The brother was a friend of the family of Municipal Councillor Kruger, who had among other 
children, a lovely girl called Anna Christine, and he arranges a meeting between the two 
young people, which ends in a marriage that was celebrated in Wolfenbiittel on May 12, 
1757. 

Anna Christine was the daughter of the Councillor and merchant Johann Anton Kruger, and 
of his wife Anna Elisabeth, born Eilers. Her nephew was President of the Transvaal during 
the Boer War. Anna was born in Wolfenbiittel on July 8, 1736. 

The couple very soon had their first child who was born in Wolfenbiittel. 

In 1758, we find Levin Carl moving to Weimar with his wife and child, where they will spend 
the rest of their lives. 
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Unfortunately, after only three years 
service in Weimar as councillor of the 
Legation, and private referendary of the 
Duchess, Levin Carl died at the age of 34, 
on October 17, 1761. 

His wife survived him for 58 years, 
although it seems impossible! 

Because of the situation of the deceased, 
the widow and her daughter Caroline 
Amalie, belonged to the society of the 
Court, and for this reason and owing to 
their uncle Musaus, and later to their 
younger son August the author, the family 
had good relations with literary and 
theatrical people. 

Anna kept on looking after her children, 
and giving them a good education. After 
they left home to live their own lives, she 
continued to live with her son Carl Ludwig 
Anton in the same town until her death. 

She died in Weimar, nine years after the death of her youngest son, at the age of 92 years, on 
January 31, 1828. 



In this new town, and according to Levin Carl's rank, the family set up house in the Castel 
called "Yellow Castle", where two children were born: Caroline Amalie and August Friedrich 
Ferdinand. 


Christine with her 2 sons 
water-colour painted 
by Pretziozi 


At the present time, (1979), in the old cemetery, beside the East Wall, in Weimar, one can see 
her tomb which was declared a historical monument. The tomb is maintained each year by 
town order. 


Caroline Amalie Kotzebue is one of your ancestors as she married Iohann Friedrich 
Gildemeister and gave birth to Heinrich Gildemeister who is the one who came to America to 
raise his family...and from whom you are a descendant. 

Caroline Amalie, the second child, was born in Weimar at the "Yellow Castel", on October 1, 
1759, shortly after the family moved there. She received at her baptism the name of Amalie, 
because the Duchess Anna Amalie was her Godmother. 

Caroline grew up with her two brothers in the castle, and when she was 16, she was already 
Lady's Maid (Kammerfrau) to Duchess-Mother. 

After she had lost her father early, Uncle Musaus helped her mother in these difficult 
circumstances, and he was also named the children's tutor. 
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I want to point out, that Johann Karl August Musaus, was born in Iena on March 29, 1735, 
and married on April 24, 1770, to Elisabeth Magdalena Juliana Kruger, the widow's sister. 
He was a teacher at the Gymnasium of Weimar, and as a writer was famous as the author of 
fairy tales. Musaus died in Weimar on October 28, 1787. 

Caroline Amalie and her young brother August Friedrich Ferdinand, developed their 
characters in very opposite ways, because of the different circumstances of their lives. Amalie 
had a healthy conception of life, while August had all his life a nature abounding in problems. 

During the summer of 1775, Caroline makes the acquaintance, through her uncle, of Johann 
Friedrich Gildemeister, who was born in Bremen on October 16, 1750. 

This young boy, age 25, the third of eight children of Senator Johann Gildemeister (1713- 
1776) and his wife Sara Friedricke Wilkens (1725-1761), studied Law in Gottingen. On May 
18, 1775, he obtained his Doctorate, and left to go on an education tour. Of course this trip, 
necessarily led him to Weimar which at that time was a centre of progress and culture. 

After their meeting, Gildemeister describes her in a letter to a friend; " Her eyes are big and 
brown, the arms she uses to win my heart are her wit. Her innocence, the joy, the sense of the 
beauty of nature, and accurate ideas concerning the true happiness of humanity". 

Although he was passionately in love, he did not declare his love yet, because he was afraid 
of the opposition of his father, who belonged to the very strict reformed Church. The young 
man new that his father would not easily give his consent to a marriage wit a Lutheran girl 
without wealth. 

Then, the Senator's unexpected death cleared away these obstacles, but brought to light a 
more delicate financial situation, which did not allow him to think of getting married. He had 
a modest income, and for that reason he stopped his correspondence with Amalie. 

At the end of the same year, on November 7, 1775, there settles in Weimar, young Goethe, 
and as the creator of "Werther", wins all hearts. We do not know where Amalie made his 
acquaintance, but much later she said that she had been shocked by the theme of a play 
written by him, in which she was to play, and Goethe had called her as a joke, a "Little 
prude!". 

We can understand that a young girl refuses to play a part of a married woman who goes to 
meet her lover in his bedroom at night. It was certainly the play "Mitschuldigen" (The 
Accomplices). 

Then Goethe sends her the play "Die Geschwister" (Brothers and sisters), and tells her that 
she should not refuse to be in the play, because this play would not shock her. 

The Kotzebue family chronicles mentions that the part of Mariane in the play was written by 
Goethe for her. 

The Premiere of the play with Goethe, Amalie, and her youngest brother August in the cast, 
was performed before the Court in November of1776. 
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At the same time, Gildemeister after a stay in Wetzlar, and after a short activity as a Lawyer 
in Bremen, is named Third Teacher of law at the famous Gymnasium "Gymnasium Illustre". 
Then, after Minister Hertzberg's recommendation, he is named on September 5, 1776, to the 
Chair of the Faculty of Law at the Reformed University of Duisburg. 

Having arrived at a solid and well paying position, Johann comes back to his beloved asking 
her hand, which is not refused. The event was celebrated with pomp in Weimar, on April 20, 
1778. For this occasion, Uncle Musaus composed an amusing bit of marriage poetry, which 
was recited during the ceremony. The newly married couple went to settle in Duisburg. 

During the 8 years of his stay in this locality, Gildemeister, besides his Law books he had 
published, was a very busy journalist. Along with Ibbecke, who was a lecturer at the Faculty 
of Philosophy, they edited the magazine of Duisburg, which propagated literary culture and 
civilization. He also published his poems, especially the religious ones;, and translated "The 
Deserted Village" of Goldsmith, etc... 

A short time before his death, Johann Friedrich is chosen President of the Commercial 
Tribunal. 

His activity is described in a book published in Bremen in 1933, entitled "150 Iare Bremen 
Clubleben", in which the author describes different people who contributed to the cultural 
history of Bremen. 

The photographs below, showing Johann Friedrich and his wife Amalia at a later age, are 
copies of the photographs included in the above book. 

Amalie lived in Bremen for 28 years, and contributed to the social and cultural activity. She 
founded a "Madchenschule" (School for young girls), and was a efficient and busy mediator 
between the old Hanseatic town and the town of Muses. 

Once, Amalia sent to Goethe a packet of medicine from Doctor Johann Abraham Albers. She 
included a letter in which she said among other things, that she would have liked to visit him, 
but she was afraid that he had completely forgotten her. 

She was wrong to think so, because Goethe never forgot her. In his book "Dichtung und 
Wahreit" (Poetry and Truth), volume IV, book 20, he writes about Poet August thus: I think of 
him with pleasure, as the brother of a charming woman, who as a wife and mother was 
always worthy of admiration". Even in his old years, 

Goethe remembered the way he composed his play 
"Brothers and Sisters", and told how he played it (with 
reciprocal affection) with Amalie, who was charming and 
naive. In a conversation with chancellor Friedrich Von 
Muller on December 15, 1823, the elderly Goethe thinks of 
Miss Kotzebue's charming appearance on the stage. 

After Johann Friedrich Gildemeister's death in Bremen on 
January 15, 1812, Caroline Amalie who had 9 children, 
came back to Weimar with her five unmarried children (her 
native town), to help her old mother. She was joined later 
on in Weimar by one of her daughters, (Frederike Henriette 



«r.if Solent. 
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Amalie) who had lost her husband. 


There, Amalie continues her good relations with Goethe, who mentions in his diary "Evening 
in Griesbach 's house, where were Mrs. Kotzebue and her daughter Gildemeister with her son 
"Akyanopleps". Later on, Amalie had the pleasure of seeing one of her sons appear in one of 
Goethe's plays, just as she had done in her youth. 

In order to continue her activity, Amalie founded in Weimar a Boarding-House for Ladies, 
and looked after the development of this institution. 

She died in Weimar on June 15, 1844. 


Her brother August Friedrich was an important person of his time, so much so that he was 
knighted and from then on he and his descendants became known as “Von Kotzebue”. 

As a child he was raised by his mother and two theologians. Then his uncle Musaus helped 
him to develop his talent as a writer of poems and plays. 

He began his university studies at Iena, and he continued them the following year in 
Duisburg, where his sister Amalie had just married. He was enrolled in the Faculty of law, but 
he studied especially the ancient languages, the French and Italian. 

As a result of his early successes, and after he had passed his finals of law, the Count of 
Goerz, Ambassador of Prussia in Russia, his father's friend, brought him the favour of 
Empress Catherine II of Russia. Named assessor in the court of appeal of Reval, and two 
years latter, in 1785, Chairman of the judiciary of that province, he married a young noble 
girl, Friedrike Julie Dorothea Von Essen, who had large properties around Revel (Tallinn); 
himself was knighted by his charge. He immediately created a theatre, where he played 
what he had written in the meantime, tragedies, dramas, comedies and farces in his province. 

August travelled around all of Europe and Russia, often "collecting information" on the 
countries he visited on behalf of the royal families of Prussia and Russia. Some of his ideas, 
very critical of Germany, were disturbing to many of his fellow-countrymen. 

On March 23, 1819, at ten o'clock in the morning, a student at the University of Iena, Karl 
Ludwig Sand, arose, with a request for a hearing, in the home of Kotzebue, who gave him an 
appointment for the afternoon. He returned at the specified time, and, after exchanging a few 
words with Kotzebue, he struck at the heart with a dagger exclaiming: "Traitor to the 
fatherland!". 

During his long life he married three time and had 18 children ! One, Otto Von Kotzebue 
would become a well known sea explorer, Going around the globe several times. He gave his 
name to a town in Northern America. Another one , Paul Von Kotzebue was a General in the 
Russian Army, and a third one, Alexander Friedrich Von Kotzebue was a painter of military 
battles for the tsar of Russia. 
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Annexe (1): History of William Penn and the Quakers. 


We have seen that the Root and Iddings 
family have mainly resided in Pennsylvania. 
This state has an extraordinary history, 
directly related to the History of England, 
the Wars of Religion, and the creation of the 
United States. Richard Iddings and part of 
his family accompanied William Penn on 
the boat "Welcom" which brought them to 
the lands of freedom of conscience. 

extracts of the "History of the Iddings and 
there forbearers": King Henry VIII (1509- 
1557), had a little problem - money. The 
pope appointed the English church bishops, 
and the bishops, on order from the pope, 
anointed the king, making him different 
from his subjects. For this service, the 
country supported the bishops and all 
church property. The King had no control 
over either the bishops or the church. Since 
preference for church officers came from 
Rome, it was important for the officers of 
the church to be seen by the pope. To that 
end, The bishops appointed to England lived in Rome, and England supported them in the 
style that Rome required. About forty percent of all English revenue went into the coffers for 
Rome. 

Henry went along with the system and married a catholic queen and had a daughter, Mary. 
When things got rough at home, Henry asked for a divorce and the pope sais No. Henry 
decided to get the pope attention , so he cut off revenues to any church official not residing in 
England. The pope retaliated by excommunicating the whole country! A bad move -now 
Henry could claim that since there was no Roman Catholic Church in England, church 
property could not belong to a non -existent church. So who got the money? You guessed it - 
the crown of course. The king passed laws setting up the church of England, With the bishops 
appointed by the crown, and all church officials subject to the king's law. 

When henry died, his catholic daughter, Mary, (1553-1558) came to power and decided to 
repair the damage done by her father and to restore the Roman Catholic Church as a state 
religion. Restoration was by fire, sword and rope ( Bloody Mary). The people would have 
gone along with that, but when the people learned that the pope wanted his money and land 
back, they had second thoughts. Before it became an international issue, Mary died. 

Elisabeth (1558-1603) came to the throne and was a popular ruler, but she died without an 
heir. 

The crown went to James I (1603-1625), the son of Henry's Catholic daughter, Mary. Poor 
James was not Catholic enough to suit the pope, nor protestant enough to suit the protestants, 
and if that was not enough, the parliament did not like the way he ran things. He tried to 
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narrow the odds against him, and in 1610, he dissolved the parliament to run things his own 
way by his divine right as king. He paid a visit to France and died. 

His son, Charles I (1625-1649) tried to take over where his father left off. When Parliament 
displeased him, he dissolved it. Parliament took a dim view of that, and in 1640, they held a 
little civil war that ended in the beheading of the king in 1649. 

William Penn's paternal grandfather, Giles Penn, a corsair emeritus, a trafficker, was 
appointed Consul of His Majesty British in Salle, Morocco, in 1637. He owed this 
appointment to services rendered during an expedition that had snatched from the Hands of 
the Barbarians several hundred English slaves. He raises his children the hard way. William, 
the future father of our William, is the patron of a boat at the age of sixteen, lieutenant of the 
royal navy in the war against Holland, and captain at the age of twenty-one. He married 
Margaret Jasper whom he knew in Rotterdam, and she gave birth to a son, William, on 
October 14, 1644. 

At San Lucar, in Spain, a prosperous merchant sailor was George, the uncle of young 
William. He married a Spanish Catholic, which is very imprudent when one is wealthy, 
English, and Protestant, and the inquisition watches over the salvation of souls in the way one 
knows. Uncle George is denounced, arrested, thrown into prison, stripped of his property, 
tortured. But at the very moment when the unfortunate man expects to be executed, his 
younger brother exchanged a Spanish Catholic prince, Don Juan de Urbino, whom he had just 
taken prisoner on his ship the St. Patrick off the coast of Ireland. 

The young William Penn will be profoundly marked by the family saga and even more by the 
stories of Uncle George about the fanaticism of the Inquisition. 

To run a good war, one must have a leader, and parliament appointed Oliver Cromwell (1649- 
1659) to the post wit the title of protector. He did a good job and won the war, but that was 
not all. He took over the duties of the king, and for a time , with Parliament, was the 
government. He had a major fault: he thought Parliament worked for him, and as long as it 
did, everything was fine, but when it did not, he dissolved parliament. He ran the government 
so well by himself that although there was much grumbling, There was no civil war to speak 

of. William Penn the father had been appointed vice- 
admiral of the fleet. He made arrangements for the return 
of Charles II. To the throne of England. Cromwell 
discovers it and strips it of all its titles and possessions 
and sends it to the Tower of London. When he can leave 
a few months later, he retires with his family to the 
grounds of Macroom Castle in Ireland. The young 
William is 12 years old when he follows his family in 
exile in 1656. One year later, a certain Thomas Loe, 
Quaker, an Oxford merchant and a very brilliant preacher 
arrives in the region. Invited, he went to the Penn Castle 
and made an indelible impression on the young William. 

When Cromwell died, his son, Richard Cromwell, 
assumed the title and role of lord protector. After all, his 
father was a lord, and are not lord's titles hereditary? 
What could be more logical? He might have gotten away 
with it if he had been as able an administrator as his father, but alas, he was not. 
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The English were fresh out of local kings, and so crowned Charles II (1659-1685), who had 
been waiting (living it up), in France. The English were tiered of internal strife, and Charles 
soon learned that he could do almost anything in England if he were popular, so he became 
very popular, especially with the ladies. Unfortunately, his children were not by his wife, so 
when he died, England again did not have a king. 

Charles II's return to the throne was an opportunity for Vice Admiral Penn to be rehabilitated. 
Charles II sets up the Penn family in London, in the gardens of the Navy, while the young 
William is sent to Christchurch college, Oxford. William does not bear the world of London 
courtisans and is relieved to leave for Oxford. At Macroom he had applied himself to the 
study of history, classical authors, and theology. He speaks several languages, he is an 
excellent student. Yet in Oxford he again crossed Thomas Loe and became more than ever 
that extremist fringe of Protestantism Quakerism, a movement very dangerous to the 
established order in that he claimed that God addressed himself directly to the heart of the 
Men, which amounts to diverting the people from the authority of the church. To crown the 
whole, this non-violent movement pretends to discover in the gospel that men are brothers, 
they should be equal in rights! 

In the spring of 1662, William was expelled from Oxford. His father sent him to Versailles at 
the courtyard of the sun king to restore his taste for things in the world. He played the young 
dandy for a few months and then joined the Protestant academy of Moyse Amyraut in 
Saumur... His religious, non-violent and liberal ideas are re-enforced. William returned to 
England in August 1664, where he attended law school. 

This training, which complements his vast culture, will be of great help in his struggles for 
freedom of conscience and later for the elaboration of the Pennsylvania constitution. 

1666: the great plague caused 100,000 deaths in London. William sees a call to change his 
life. He becomes austere, melancholy. His father sends him to his lands in Ireland to manage 

them and to change his ideas. In 
August 1667, while shopping in 
Cork, he learned that Thomas 
Loe was to speak the next day. 
He goes there and is definitely 
converted to Quakerism. 

This form of Protestantism was 
developed by George Fox. He 
was bom in 1624 in a village in 
Leicester, and was contem¬ 
porary with Admiral Penn. His 
father is a weaver. At the age of 
20, he travelled the country in 
search of truth, interrogating 
priests and religious without 
reaping a satisfactory answer. It 
is then that he has an inner intuition, an intimate conviction of the existence of Jesus Christ 
and of the power of the spirit. 

George Fox will devote his life to convincing that everyone can experience such an 
experience. This faith implies the rejection of all filters and intermediaries: churches, clergy, 
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hierarchy, rituals of sacraments, creeds and written prayers. He says: "In you there is 
something of God, which makes you worthy of the greatest respect, whether you are a 
believer or not!" 

It is to this "Society of Friends" , that William Penn rallies. His first arrest follows his 
conversion. A few days later, a police raid abruptly interrupted a meeting of Friends, and all 
the participants were arrested, including the son of Admiral Penn. William in the Quakers: 
scandal! He is driven away from his family. 

In 1668, he devoted his energy to defending the society of Friends, and wrote his first 
pamphlets. (Truth exalted), followed by numerous literary works that will lead him directly to 
the Tower of London for blasphemy. He will refuse to be released and will demand to be 
tried. The jury, despite enormous pressure, will decide the acquittal. When he returns home, 
he has only time to reconcile with his father before the latter's death. He becomes Lord Penn 
and inherits a huge fortune, land in England and Ireland, Spain's debt to his uncle George, and 
a debt of King Charles II to whom his father had lent 16,000 pounds of the time. 

He used the years that followed to preach, until 1673, when the Anglican parliament, 
abrogating the declaration of indulgence and renewed intolerance. He negotiated with King 
Charles II, and obtained in exchange for the cancellation of the debt of 16,000 pounds, a land 
in the New World, which covered the territories of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The Iddings Family and their forebarers adds: " England would be a quieter place if he went 
there. It was not a bad offer, and besides, Penn was tired of English jails, and he had made 
new friends who shared his dislike for jail. He decided to open his new lands to colonisation 
by ethnic and religious groups.. In 1682, he came to the new colony and started work on the 
exploration and settlement of the land. He made treaties with the indians to help the settlers 
and made fiends with the Swedes. He planned two great cities: Philadelphia as a river port and 
New Town inland to be a business centre. 

Why all the information about William Penn and Pennsylvania? As far as we can tell, most of 
the Iddings family in this book possibly came from England near the border of Wales to 
William Penn's Pennsylvania, and probably with him, on the ship " William Galley ". 
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